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1. IN THE NEWS 


Center of Int'l. Studies, Princeton U., received $130M from Carnegie 
Corp. for studies of public opinion in European democracies with special 
reference to patterns of consensus and cleavage; Gabriel Almond will 
direct program.***Senior awards for research on gov'tal affairs (1-yr. 
terms) went to Rowland Egger (U. of Va.), studying the presidency; 
Charles McKinley (Reed), research on conservation; E. S. Redford (U. 
of Texas), policy process in gov't. regulation; and Clarence E. Ridley, 
city manager roles.***SSRC Comm. on Comparative Politics awarded 
grants for field studies to Samuel Beer (Harvard), English political 

oups; Ralph Braibanti (Duke), Pakistani bureaucracy; Carl H. Landé 
(Harvard), Philippine political groups; Gordon K. Lewis (U. of Puerto 
Rico), politics of Brit. W. Indies; Stanley Spector (Wash. U.), intelli- 
gentsia in Malayan politics.***SSRC's Pol. Behavior Comm. awarded 
grant to Jonn A. Schnittker (Kansas S. C.) for research on administrative 
responsibility in agricultural programs; other grants made in Jan. by the 
same committee will not be divulged until the June issue of SSRC's organ, 
Items.***Donner F. gave $80 M to Foreign Policy Res. Inst. of U. of Pa. 
for study of role of cultural relations in Amer. for. policy.***Ford F. 
granted $90 M to Paris Nat'l. Found. of Pol. Sci. , and $300 M to UN for 
a world census; in last 5 yrs. FF has given over $4230 M to UN agencies. 
***50th Russell Sage F. annual report shows concentration on utilizing 
social research for professional improvement in health, welfare, educa- 
tion, gov't., law and religior; its studies of philanthropy will also con- 
tinue with FF $200 M aid.***U.S. Office of Educ. in new report on 1955- 
56 higher education finds thai faculty for organized research grew 16% 
between '53 and '55 while teaching faculty grew 10%. Full professors to- 
day receive about 2/3 of purchasing power they had in 1940; hence Stan- 
ford U. faculty has renewed drive for 50% salary increases, using Prince- 
ton U. plan of mass petitions of faculty. Odds are that only a recession 
can raise professional salaries.***Survey Research Center, U. of Mich., 
offers its 11th summer Institute on training in survey techniques. San 
Francisco State College is instituting a large-scale int'l. relations study 
and teaching program under Professors C.A. McClelland, Harold Fisher, 
U. G. Whitaker, and J. C. Brown. Syracuse U. has set up Maxwell In- 
stitute on Amer. Overseas Operations (Gerald J. Mangone) to train future 
private and public overseas personnel. ***Public Opinion Quarterly is in 
administrative and financial trouble again but may still remain at Prince- 
ton. The condition of Amer. scholarly publication is increasingly inferior 
to European, especially when relative general wealth is considered. 
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2. What is Meant by “Politically Impossible ? 


The perennial question of what can be changed in the polit- 
ical world is reformulated logically and philosophically. Dan- 
gers of claiming "political impossibility" are described. Risk- 
iness of many dogmas of "human nature" are cited. : 


What is meant, or at any rate 
ought to be meant by "politically 
impossible" is what is contrary to 
the nature of politics. That is to 
say, the question leads right into 
the heart of the tape pape ques- 
tion of the possibility of a science 
of politics. Are there, can there 
be valid generalizations about es- 
tablished matters of fact in the 
field of politics? Philosophically, 
three kinds of the possible can be 
and have been distinguished: the 
logical, the epistemological and 
the metaphysical. In the first 
sense, all that is thinkable is con- 
sidered possible, and that means 
the exclusion of the self-contra- 
dictory. Thus a powerless ruler 
would be “impossible, " because 
it is of the essence of rule to re- 
quire power. In the second, and 
scientifically the most important 
sense, that is possible which is 
compatible "with the formal con- 
ditions of experience, regarded in 
terms of intuition 
and concepts" (Kant) as well as 
with the recognized body of expe- 
rience. Finally, the metaphysi- 
cal or ontological meaning of the 
possible is that which has the ca- 
pacity to become something, in 
contrast to that which already is 
something. The possible is--and 
this has been recognized since 
Aristotle--a kind of being, and in 
away lies between being and non- 
being. The impossible, then, 
would be something which can 
never become actual reality. It is 
evident, or ought to be, that in the 
field of politics this kind of impos- 
sibility is going to be linked to 
views on "human nature," if it is 
admitted at all. We find such im- 
possibilities alleged in writings of 
the conservatives, for that rea- 
Son, but also for instance in Mach- 
lavelli. Such views rest upon 
dogmatic assumptions which defy 
Scientific testing and analysis. 


The "politically impossible" 
is derived from all three types of 
impossibility, but is especially 
concerned with the "epistemo!og- 
ical." Strictly speaking, it is 
even narrower, for two other 
types of impossibility, the legal 
and psychological, though polit- 
ically relevant, can be set aside. 


Thus it might be alleged that 
a certain proposed policy in the 
field of labor policy in the United 
States is "impossible," because 
the constitution of the U. S. 
leaves labor largely to the States, 
and therefore the particular pro- 
posal would require a constitu- 
tional amendment for its reali- 
zation. There are in any con- 
stitutional democracy a good 
many such "impossibilities, " 
especially in those with a federal 
structure. These "impossibili- 
ties," though political realities, - 
ought not, strictly speaking, to 
be called "political impossibili- 
ties," because the obstruction is 
legal, not political. 


"Psychological impossibili- 
ty" is much more difficult and 
perplexing to distinguish. The 
obstacles to the occurrence may 
be the result of what commonly 
goes under the name of national 
character. Or they may be re- 
lated to other givens of a psycho- 
logical sort, e,g,, the entire 
range of issues related to psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry. A great 
many of the political procedures 
envisaged in the age of rational- 
ism, and associated with such 
names as Bentham and his 
school, are actually impossible, 
because they rest upon erroneous 
A good many eco- 
nomic policies, recurrently ad- 
vocated by economists and others, 
have not succeeded, or rather 
have not been adopted, because 
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they presupposed men to be much 
more rational than they actually 
are. Again, I would say these are 
not political impossibilities, but 
psychological ones. Admittedly, 
the line is at times difficult to 
draw, because the political and 
the psychological sphere are so 
very closely bound up with each 
other. But unless an effort is 
made to exclude those vast issues 
which are strictly psychological, 
the realm of political possibilities 
(and impossibilities) is so greatly 
expanded as to become quite un- 
manageable. 


If the legal and the psycholog- 
ical impossibilities are excluded, 
what remains for the political? 
Politics has been variously de- 
fined, since Aristotle coined the 
term as the realm cf "what per- 
tains to the polis." Its central 
field is that of goverament, of the 
control and direction of communi- 
ties, of power in all its various 
connotations. It is true that most 
of the students of political sci- 
ence, the scholars in this field, 
are less concerned with general- 
izations than with the clarification 
of specific situations. They write 
about how particular governments 
function, how particular parties 
are run and so forth. But along 
with these studies of an anatomical 
kind there are others which seek 
to genera’ize more or less effec- 
tively. And then take as an illus- 
tration the field of international 
trade policy. It is often proposed 
Dy well-intentioned persons of 
good economic insight that free 
trade should be substituted for an 
established system of tariffs. We 
need not specify the many different 
forms this proposal has taken in 
the past. All of these plans have 
gone awry, because they were 
"politically impossible" (there are 
also psychological impossibilities 
involved, but we leave these aside 
here). They were politically im- 
possible, because such a free 
trade policy would have to be 
enacted into law, and hence would 
have to pass through the estab- 
lished legislative channels. 

These channels operate according 


to the well-known ways of parlia- 
mentary bodies, responding as 
they do to pressure groups. 
There is a still more general 
"law" involved here, which might 
be stated thus: in the democratic 
process, the interests affected 
by a particular piece of legisla- 
tion will be active in direct ratio 
to the degree that they are being 
affected. Hence, in many situa- 
tions, the so-called general in- 
terest of such inchoate conglom- 
erates as "the consumers" will 
be very ineffectively defend2d be- 
cause they are inactive, whereas 
very specific interests will be 
very effective. This has led 
many analysts to conclude that 
the general interest is really the 
diagonal of the parallelogram of 
forces composed of the several 
specific interests. In this form, 
the proposition is untenable, al- 
though there are situations where 
it holds true. But it is "political- 
ly impossible" *o realize the 
general interest in such a situa- 
tion as that of tariff legislation, 
where the special interests in- 
volved are very sharply affected, 
by merely enunciating this gen- 
eral interest in the form in 
which this is usually done by 
scholars and other well-meaning 
persons. 


A very similar situation can 
be seen in the present position of 
France vis-a-vis Algeria. Any 
number of schemes have been set 
forth for handling the problem, 


but the usual statement accompan- 


ying such proposals is that they 
are "politically impossible." 
They are that, because the 
French parliament and the French 
parties operate in particular and 
well-known ways which constitute 
responses to the preferences of 
particular groups in the total 
electorate which forestall the 
adoption of such schemes. As 
long as the French democratic 
institutions operate the way they 
do, many things otherwise desir- 
able remain impossible. Among 
these appears to be "constitu- 
tional reform." The astonishing 
fact that is France virtually no 


one believes or defends the con- 
stitution as it stands does not lead 
to any concrete action for its 
chang2, because the reform most 
needed is to curb the power of 
parliament, and since it is parlia- 
ment which has to enact the re- 
forms, if any, nothing happens. 
Behind this complex and specific 
situation there lurks another very 
broad generalization of politics, 
and that is the "law" tha* it is 
rare indeed for any one man or 
group to surrender voluntarily 
power he possesses and to do so 
without any quid sie guo. That, 
incidentally, is behind the patent 
fact that the so-called reunifica- 
tion of Germany is "politically im- 
possible." Why should the Soviet 
Union surrender the power it 
wields through the East German 
Republic? 


The argument about what is 
"politically impossible" has played 
a considerable role in the field of 
European unification. Many of the 
participants in the debate are ac- 
tually talking about "psychological 
impossibilities." But there are 
true "political" impossibilities in- 
volved. Thus it was politically 
impossible to achieve the ratifica- 
tion of the European Defense 
Treaty in France. The reason 
was basically not tha. the French 
were afraid of the Germans © 
largely psychologica' reason), but 
that the French military did not 
want to lose their identity within 
a European defense force. This 
was a political impossibility, be- 
cause the French military estab- 
lishment is an important element 
in the French government (in the 
broad sense of the effective con- 
trol system) and its position 
proved decisive. The proof of the 
correctness of this analysis was 
afterwards furnished by the ready 
acceptance of a German army by 


the French parliament (and public). 


Had they been afraid of Germany, 
they would have rejected that pro- 
position even more decisively than 
the other. 


The "impossibilities" of a 
true political kind that impede the 


unification of Europe are mostly 
of this type. A united Europe 
would do away with deep-rooted 
vested interests, especially of 
certain sectors of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy and the econo- 
my. But are they true "impossi- 
bilities"? The range of creative 
potential in the field of politics 

is so large, due to the possibili- 
ties of superior leadership, that 
one hesitates to admit this. After 
all, there have been numerous oc- 
casions when what seemed impos- 
sible has been made possible by 
such superior effort. Take the 
example of Puerto Rico. Not 
many years ago, the case of this 
over-crowded, badly led island 
possession of the United States ia 
the Caribbean Sea seemed all but 
hopeless. (See for a dramatic 
statement of this viewpoint the 
book by Puerto Rico's former 
Governor, Rexford Tugwell, The 
Isle, 1947.) Anyone 
studying the situation around 
1938/9 would have been inclined 
to say that both politically and 
economically the prospects of 
Puerto Rico were bleak indeed. 
Yet, due to the superd leadership 
of Luis Munoz Marin, for ten , 
years now the freely elected gov- 
ernor of the island, this posses- 
sion has become an associated 
commonwealth of the United 
States, with autonomous status 
and a thriving economy. The "im- 
possible" was made possible. 
Such cases demonstrate that one 
has to be very careful in arguing 
political impossibilities. Unless 
it can be clearly shown that a 
well-established generalization 

is involved and the facts effective- 
ly related to it, it is wiser to 
speak of improbabilities. 


But just because of these 
cases of superior leadership, one 
is not justified in abandoning the 
category of the politically impos- 
sible. For one thing, it always 
takes time for such political lead- 
ership to crystallize. Thus the 
time factor is of decisive impor- 
tance. Therefore, most state- 
ments of the "politically impossi- 
ble" need to be enclosed in speci- 
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fied time-brackets and other con- 
ditions of the type of rebus sic 
Stantibus. 


To sum up, I would conclude 
that apart from the logically im- 
possible which results from self- 
contradiction, the range of the 
scientifically demonstrable "polit- 
ical impossibility" is very limit- 
ed, if the sphere of the metaphys- 
ical is excluded. If it is included, 
and dogmatic views concerning 
human nature are admitted, the 
range will include all those mat- 


ters which happen to be incom- 
patible with the alleged "laws of 
human nature." For only what is 
contrary to nature is existential- 
ly impossible, and this realm is 
politically very flexible. Hence 
the statement: "this is politically 
impossible" ought always, or 
nearly always, be qualified by 
reference to the conditions and 
the period of time to which it is 
supposed to apply. 


--C. J. Friedrich 
Harvard University 


3. Scaling Supreme Court Decisions in 
Relation to’ Social Background 


A pilot project to scale, if possible, the votes of justices on 
sectional issues in the pre-Civil War period according to their 
personal sectional background. Method might be expanded to 
other traits, classes of issues, time periods, and court systems. 


For many years, students of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States have stressed the impor- 
tance of the social and economic 
background of appointees. De- 
spite this continuing interest, in- 
vestigation of the relative influ- 
ence of social background factors 
upon judicial interpretation has 
scarcely progressed beyond the 
speculative stage. By far the 
greatest amount of attention has 
been focused upon the writing of 
biographies of Supreme Court 
members. These studies, while 
contributing valuable information 
and analyses of individua] court 
members, have not ordinarily 
concerned themselves with the 
question of the overall signifi- 
cance of background factors in 
relation to the pattern of judicial 
decisions over a period of time. 
Background data must be aggre- 
gated, and the pattern of decisions 
over time must be quantitatively 
summarized. The sustained intel- 
lectual interest in judicial bio- 
graphy provides opportunities for 
the necessary aggregation of data, 
and Guttman scaling analysis is a 


technique for the necessary quan- 
titative summarization of a pat- 
tern of decisions. 


A specific pilot project is 
being undertaken to test the ef- 
ficacy of this approach in investi- 
gating the effects of sectional 
background upon judicial deci- 
sion-making of Northern and 
Southern justices in the pre-Civil 
War Era. The sectional back- 
ground of the justices is deter- 
mined both by their places of 
birth and by the State in which 
they resided at the time of their 
Supreme Court appointments. 
The major issues in constitution- 
al law during this period which 
may have reflected sectional dif- 
ferences were those involving 
slavery, national supremacy vs. 
States’ rights, the scope of Con- 

ress' power in interstate and 
oreign commerce, and the valid- 
ity of extensions of federal power 
under the implied powers clause. 
Key issues and the votes of the 
justices on these issues are des- 
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Whether decisions on these 
issues are meaningful with re- 
spect to the dimension of sec- 
tionalism can be empirically in- 
vestigated by the application of 
Guttman scaling analysis. Each 
of a body of decisions has been 
judged in terms of what has his- 
torically been considered the 
Northern and Southern position. 
The vote of each justice on each 
Supreme Court decision is then 
categorized as "Northern" or 
"Southern." If the votes can be 
ordered to conform to the model 
of a scale (according to prescribed 
minimum standards), we can infer 
that a single variable or frame of 
reference adequately accounts for 
the total variation in votes among 
the justices. In this case the 
terms under which the votes were 
categorized would justify labeling 
the single variable "sectionalism." 
If the scale pattern is achieved we 
will be able to rank the justices 
according to the degree to which 
they are "Northern" or "Southern" 
in their total voting patterns over 
a given period of time. We will 
also be able to characterize the 
degree to which a given vote ona 
given decision represents the 

Northern" or "Southern" posi- 
tion. By noting the deviations 
from the perfect scale pattern we 
will be able to indicate those deci- 
sions in which one or more fac- 
tors other than sectionalism was 
probably involved, and/or we will 
be able to pick out any justice who 


| did not view the decisions in the 


same frame of reference as that 
applied by most of the other jus- 
tices. It should also be possible 
in some cases to demonstrate 
that the vote of a given justice on 
a given decision can reasonably 
be interpreted as representing a 
position opposite that of other 
justices who voted the same way. 
The final step in our analysis 
will involve demonstration of the 
degree of relationship between 
background factors and the scaled 
"Northernness" and "Southern- 
ness" of the justices. 


Of course, it is possible that 
no scale with respect to section- 
alism can be demonstrated with 
these data. Such a negative re- 
Sult would have considerable 
bearing upon long-accepted 
historical interpretations of pre- 
Civil War Supreme Court deci- 
sions. 


This technique of scaling 
analysis applied to other decisions 
and other issues should make 
possible characterization of the 
patterns of Supreme Court de- 
cision-making over given periods 
of time with a great degree of “ 
clarity and precision. At the 
Same time, it will provide a 
more reliable basis for analysis . 
of the relationship of social and 
economic background factors and 
judicial behavior. 


--John R. Schmidhauser 
--David Gold 
State University of Iowa 


4. National Support for Behavioral Science 


Excerpts from the statement dated Feb., 1958 


I. NATURE OF BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE 


The United States finds itself 
today in a world situation which 
demands assessment of every re- 
Source of physical, intellectual, 
and moral power. In this memo- 
randum a group of citizens exam~- 
ines the present state of behavicr- 
al science and how it can improve 
international relations and foster 


national intellectual and moral 
power. We identify areas in be- 
havioral science where accelera- 
tion of understanding is feasible, 
and where application of such 
knowledge to our problems is 
crucial.... 


Though the West leads /the 
Soviet Union7 in accomplishments 
in behavioral science at present, 
and has more and better trained 
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scientists, the fact that this field 
is at an early stage of develop- 
ment, here and in all other na- 
tions, means that we could be 
surpassed by a country which con- 
centrated serious effort to that 
purpose, if we do not intensify 
our own efforts. 


We must assume the proba- 
bility of a breakthrough in the 
control of the attitudes and beliefs 
of human beings through excep- 
tionally effective educational tech- 
niques, drugs, subliminal stimu- 
lation, manipulation of motives, 
or some as yet unrecognized 
medium. This could be a weapon 
of great power in Communist 
hands, unless comparable ad- 
vances in the West produce effec- 
tive countermeasures. 


The democratic conviction of 
the dignity of man and his role in 
society is a point of view that 
stimulates development of behav- 
ioral science. Concern for the 
individual has traditionally set 
problems for philosophers, 
statesmen, and spiritual leaders. 
Human behavior represents a 
complex intermingling of moral 
and physical considerations, and 
there is an important region of 
overlap between behavioral sci- 
ence and the humanities, partic- 
ularly history, languages, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and religion. 
The sciences of man often build on 
and clarify the wisdom of the hu- 
manities, and attempt to formu- 
late and test precise laws. 


Before World War I it would 
have been difficult to point to 
many applications of basic re- 
search in behavioral science that 
were better than the common- 
sense judgments of competent in- 
dividuals. Now there are in- 
stances in which basic research 
has led to important advances 
that have already had impact on 
society. These include: intelli- 
gence and aptitude testing; tech- 
niques to speed learning and in- 
crease the effectiveness of edu- 
cation; use of drugs in alleviating 
or curing certain mental ill- 


nesses; sample survey methods 
using mathematical statistics for 
measuring and predicting social 
trends; development of increas- 
ingly reliable economic indica- 
tors fundamental to planning in 
government and industry; use of 
group dynamics to improve the 
efficiency of face-to-face work- 
ing groups; and many others. 
Such achievements make for 
widespread general acceptance-- 
sometimes too enthusiastic and 
uncritical--of behavioral science. 


/B/ehavioral science, di- 
rectly probing man's central 
nature, gives promise of increas- 
ing his degrees of freedom and 
expanding his effectiveness and 
creativity. He can be released 
from the constriction of life by 
neurosis and feeblemindedness 
and the tragedy of psychosis; the 
limitation of opportunity from in- 
adequate education, associated 
prejudice and bias; the diminish- 
ing of contentment and effective- 
ness from marital strife, indus- 
trial unrest, crime and delin- 
quency; and perhaps most of all, 
the fear of international conflict 
which constrains the free expres- 
sion of the world's peoples. To 
these central problems of human 
existence the sciences of man ul- 
timately address themselves.... 


II, ILLUSTRATIVE FIELDS OF 
BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 


A few examples of the many 
areas of basic research which 
can be applied to bettering human 
life are: 


a. Drug Effects on Behav- 
ior. Beginning with the sedatives 
and anesthetic drugs, and drama- 
tized at present by new tranquil- 
lizing and anti-depressant com- 
pounds, the field of psychophar- 
macology is developing with vast 
potential importance for under- 
standing behavior....The wide 
range of possible industrial and 
medical uses is apparent. 
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b. Creativity. Among the 
highest traits is the ability to pro- 
duce new intellectual discoveries 
and artistic products. Such novel- 
ty invests life with richness. 
Methods are being developed for 
investigating the creative pro- 
cesses of geniuses and others of 
unusual ability, as well as the ef- 
fects on them of early experiences 
and other influences. Quantitative 
techniques are being worked on 
for measuring and analyzing in- 
ventive processes of discovery. 
The conditions under which cre- 
ative activity flourishes and the 
role of emotions in aiding or 
blocking it also are being investi- 
gated. All this work can lead to 
exoansion of horizons of satisfac- 
tion for the artist and creator as 
well as for those who profit from 
their endeavors. 


c. Human Performance Ca- 
bili 

Stress....Basic research ef- 
fort is needed to explore not only 
the limits of human capability 
under stress, but also the tech- 
niques that may be used to im- 
prove performance under such in- 
fluences. 


d. Personnel Utilization.... 
The demands that will be placed 
on military and civilian personnel 
management systems of the future 
cannot be fulfilled without full ap- 
plication of behavioral science.... 


e. Decision Process....The 


_ theory and empirical analysis of 


human decision processes have 
been vigorously pursued during 


_ the last ten years, with promising 
progress. 


..For 


&Small group to be efficient, each 


member must contribute the par- 


| ticular technical and social skills 
€xpected of him. Basic research 


on group functioning will almost 
certainly yield important general 


_ principles for group assembly, 


training, and management, be- 


» Cause a number of the technical 


tools and concepts needed for this 
effort are now available. 


. M t 
...Measuring the effects 
of psychodynamic factors on con- 
sumer preferences, of political 
boundaries on the flow of trade, 
of morale factors on fluctuations 
in stock values, and of numerous 
other related elements can even- 
tually put our understanding of 
economic matters on a basis of 
more precise science, and so aid 
in the effective mobilization of 
resources. 


h. Cultural Differences and 
Change... .The facts of cultural 
differences and rapid social 
change present difficulties to 
American programs of foreign 
aid and diplomatic or other com- 
munication with peoples abroad. 
Consequently, it is urgent that 
we develop a scientific under- 
standing of our own and other 
ways of life.... 


i. Man-Machine System De- 
sign....The advances in technol- 
ogy of mechanical components, 
such as electronic computers,... 
have led to rapid increases in 
system complexity so that the Z 
available knowledge about the ca- 
pacities and limitations of man 
in man-machine systems has be- 
come more and more inadequate. 
...In part, this deficiency results 
from the fact that only primitive 
methods are available for compar- 
ing the effectiveness of systems 
in which human beings and equip- 
ment must be coordinated. In 
part, the deficiency is attributable 
to inadequate scier.t.fic informa- 
tion about man's perception, 
memory, reasoning, and decision- 
making capabilities... . 


Ill. PERSONNEL AND FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT FOR BEHAVIOR- 
AL SCIENCE 


/%n this section are presented 
data showing the vastly dispropor- 
tionate aid given by the Federal 
Government to social science when 
contrasted with aid to the natural 
sciences.7... 


IV. EXAMPLES OF PROGRAM 
NEEDS FOR BEHAVIORAL SCI- 
ENCE 


Most of the research in be- 
havioral science is conducted by 
individuals working alone or as- 
sociated with a few colleagues or 
students. It is desirable to 
maintain the freedom and diver- 
sity which characterize such 
work. At the same time it is 
desirable to support the mixed 
strategy of establishing a num- 
ber of programs or institutes, 
organized primarily in univer- 
sities, which carry out broad and 
continuing researches focused on 
a defined target area.... 


a. Aninstitute for the for- 
lati a 


b. Additional foreign area 
Study centers beyond t) 
raw 


f social change 


tudy 
jents 


V. TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 
FOR BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


...-While a systematic analy- 
sis has not been made of facility 
requirements, a few examples 
may be given: 


a. Electronic data storage 
and retrieval mechanism for the 
Human Relations Area Files. a 
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mati 


eties of the world.... 


b. Electronic computer cen 
ters, needed for behavioral sci- 
ence research, just as for other 
areas. 


2. 
on primate behavior 
tle breedi 


with facili- 
and care of 


imals.... 


d. Survey research facili- 
ties are essential for many kinds 


VI. CONTRIBUTIONS OF BE- 
HAVIORAL SCIENCE TO FOS- 
TERING THE PEACE 


... There has been almost no 
systematic research in behavior- 
al science concerning internation- 
al relations and diplomacy, nego- 
tiation, the prevention of war, or 
the operation of arms control 
systems. Yet our most striking 
diplomatic successes have been 
mixtures of technology and poli- 
tics. Such was our open-skies 
proposal and our atoms-for-peace 
plan. Human technologies can 
also be employed. Behavioral 
scientists could make a specific 
contribution to this. 


Immediate efforts toward na- 
tional defense should be paral- 
leled by research to discover 
methods for achieving more per- 
manent and satisfactory means of 
international agreement. Such 
discoveries would provide great- 
er security for peoples generally 
than the invention of any new 
weapons system. 


This is a mission which de- 
mands all the wisdom and imagi- 
nation that behavioral scientists 
can bring to bear. It is aimed at 
operating upon the causes rather 
than the means of war. This can 
involve efforts to alter the atti- 
tudes which create tensions among 
nations. It also can include ob- 
jective studies of what other 
peoples really think of us; clari- 


large numbers of 

c. Aprogram for the study 
of processes such as concept for- 
mal iving 
thinking, and decision making, in- 
cluding the use of electronic com- 
puters to simulate the theoretical 
d. Aprogram on the use of 
2 
and t j 
e. itut t 


fication of our own self-image and 
aspirations; scientific devising of 
our information programs; devel- 
opment of assistance programs to 
suit the culture of receiving coun- 
tries; and reduction of the stress 
on underdeveloped nations we aid, 
which resulis from technological 
change.... 


VOI. THE PLACE OF BEHAV- 
IORAL SCIENCE IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


...Each of the areas of basic 
investigation mentioned earlier in 
this report has military implica- 
tions, and as the methods of war 
grow more efficient the need in- 
creases for more precision in un- 
derstanding behavior of men in 
military systems.... 


Gross variability in human 
performance once was acceptable 
in war, because so many other 
factors fluctuated. But in modern 
weapon systems the greatest 
source of error is man, and con- 
sequently a precise science of his 
acts is urgently required.... 


Vil. CONTRIBUTIONS OF BE- 
HAVIORAL SCIENCE TO THE 
NATIONAL STRENGTH AND 
SPIRIT 


The strength of a nation de- 
pends on its technical and mater- 
ial assets, and on the scientific 
research which constantly expands 
these physical resources. But na- 
tional strength is equally depend- 
ent upon human factors which de- 
termine how effectively physical 
resources are used: the health, 
morale, and motivation of the 
population, as well as the formal 
and informal organization of the 
society. The well-being and hap- 
Piness of its citizens are goals of 
a democratic society, rather than 
mere means for the attainment of 
greater material strength. And 
the productivity of society is de- 
Pendent upon all these human fac- 
tors, which are the subject of 
Study of behavioral science.... 


Fear of the Russians, and 
measures we must take to meet 


the Soviet challenge, are not the 
only motives for supporting such 
research. Preservation of our 
advantages and sharing them with 
the world are other motives even 
more compelling than fear of a 
strong enemy..../T/he United 
States must be strong physically 
and morally, and therefore needs 
to pursue such investigations in 
behavioral science as will con- 
tribute to this strength. 


--Raymond A. Bauer 

Ford Foundation Visiting Profes- 
sor, Harvard Business School 
--George P. Berry, Dean 
Harvard Medical School 

--Paul H. Buck, Professor of 
History and Director of the Uni- 
versity Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

--Ralph W. Gerard, Professor 
of Neurophysiology (Psychiatry) 
Mental Health Research Institute 
University of Michigan 

--H. Bentley Glass 

Professor of Biology 

Johns Hopkins University 

--Rev. C. Leslie Glenn 

Mental Health Research Institute 
University of Michigan 

--Clyde K. Kluckhohn 
Professor of Anthropology 
Harvard University 

--Donald G. Marquis, Chairman 
Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 

--Robert K. Merton 

Professor of Sociology 
Columbia University 

--James G. Miller, Director 
Mental Health Research Institute 
University of Michigan 

--Max F. Millikan, Director 
Center for International Studies 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

--Frank Stanton, President 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
--Samuel A. Stouffer, Director 
Laboratory of Social Relations 
Harvard University 

--Ralph W. Tyler, Director 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 

Stanford, California 

--John C. Whitehorn, Director 
Department of Psychiatry 

Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School 
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5. Some Unexplored Avenues in French 
Political Behavior 


The writer suggests comparative studies of France and oth- 
er countries on socialist parties, the upper bureaucracy, the 
church in politics, community political structures, and youth. 
Several needed researches on French cabinets, local party units, 
progressive and static districts, and the influence of teachers' 
colleges are also recommended. 


The French and the Navajo 
have at least one trait in common: 
both seem to have been researched 
and analyzed almost to the point of 
diminishing returns. If it is true 
that every Navajo family consists 
of father, mother, children, and 
anthropologist, it is also true that 
France has been overrun by Amer- 
ican and British political scientists 
and historians. Research topics 
of far more pressing importance 
can be found in the societies of 
central and eastern Europe, or in 
the smaller countries of the west- 
ern European complex. There 
remain, nevertheless, some 
tempting problems in France-- 
some of them involving compari- 
sons with neighboring political 
systems, others requiring sophis- 
ticated analysis within the con- 
fines of France itself. The fol- 
lowing outline is not intended to 
be complete, but it may offer to 
political researchers a represent- 
ative list of possibilities. 


I. COMPARATIVE STUDIES: 


Mario Einaudi's volumes on 
the Communist and Catholic par- 
ties in France and Italy indicate 
the utility of such cross-country 
studies, anc further emphasize the 
need for a similar analysis of 
Socialism. But the limitations of 
those volumes also suggest that a 
good deal more might i done to 
analyze and explain the different 
traditions inherited by each of the 
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Socialist groups, and the vary- 
ing social substructure in dif- 
ferent countries. Several schol- 
ars would probably have to pool 
their efforts in order to do the 
job thoroughly, and I should think 
that rather frequent consultation 
would be needed in the process 
of the study, in order to avoid 
the dispersed character of the 
Einaudi volumes (where intrigu- 
ing problems discussed or hinted 
at by one author went completely 
ignored by another). 


b. Role of the upper bureaucracy 
in th iti 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, 
Sweden. 


This study too would need to 
be a cooperative project. Its 
purpose would be to get at the 
background and outlook of the 
upper bureaucracy as a group 
(if there is some kind of common 
background and outlook), and to 
analyze its relationship to the 
politicians and the pressure 
groups. The problem might be 
attacked in part by a series of 
parallel case studies, if that 
should prove practicable. I 
should think that the cases might 
best be chosen in the area of 
economic or financial issues, 
utilizing the economic ministries 
in each country as the focus for 
the study. Along with this ought 
to gc a broader analysis of the 
social origins of the upper bu- 
reaucracy (now and a generation 
ago); their political attitudes; 
their changing economic and 
social outlook (can one detect the 
growth of a technocratic outlook?); 


a. Character of the Socialist par- 
ty in France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Sweden, or any combina- 
tion of these. 
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their relationship with the elite 
managerial and business group in 
private enterprise. 


c. Role of the Churca in politics 
in France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden. 


Sach a topic would be suffi- 
ciently complex so that it might be 
better confined to separate full 
length studies in each country; but 
if comparison is practicable, it 
would give far richer insights. 
The problem is especially com- 
plex in the case of France, where 
Catholics are more divided polit- 
ically than they have ever been in 
the past, and are certainly far 
more varied in their political re- 
actions than Catholics of any oth- 
er European country. The rea- 
sons for this would need to be an- 
alyzed, along with the relationship 
of various French Catholic groups 
with the Vatican and with each 
other. The problem would call 
for the use of a variety of tech- 
niques, both historical and "be- 
havioral." Along with an old- 
fashioned comparative study of 
various Catholic press organs, 
some content analysis might be in 
order. Questionnaires or polls of 
Catholic voters might be used to 
discover the chief uences af- 
fecting Catholic political behavior. 
Case studies of sample issues in 
both foreign and domestic policy 
might be tried; and some sample 
parishes of various types might be 
chosen for more precise examina- 
tion. Some further work might 
also be done on the social ori 
of the hierarchy, especially at the 
upper levels. 


d. Community studies in France 
and any other European countries. 


It should te possible to set up 
a series of a half-dozen or so com- 
munity studies, using the same 
methods and aiming at the same 
goals, in an effort to get at such 
things as the depth breadth of 
the ordinary citizen's political 
knowledge, and the historical or 
Social roots of his prejudices. 
Attitude surveys might test John 
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E. Sawyer's hypothesis that ina 
country like France, three dif- 
ferent political cultures have 
come to be superimposed one on 
the other. One might discover 
whether issues of the past really 
weigh heavily on present polit- 
ical behavior, and whether each 
political “culture-group" draws 
its set of inherited prejudices 
from a different historical stra- 
tum. Most community studies to 
date, so far as 1am aware, tend 
to be sociological or anthropolo- 
gical in nature, with political 
aspects getting mere incidental 
treatment. I should think that 
something in the nature of com- 
parative political anthropology 
could be developed. Perhaps in 
some cases it would be possible 
to focus these local studies on a 
factory rather than on a town, 
and to discover, among other 
things, exactly why certain 
workers in a plant accept Com- 
munism or front organizations 
while others reject them. 


Iam not thinking of a study 
of students of politics, which 
would seem to be more useful in 
Africa and Asia than in Europe. 
But a set of attitude surveys in 
carefully-chosen areas might 
give us some chance to loo 
ahead ten years in charting Eu- 
ropean political prospects. If 
possible, studies like this (along 
with the community studies out- 
lined above) ought to be repeated 
in some fashion in five or ten 
years, with the same respondents 
or towns being subjected to re- 
analysis to find out how time and 
events alter attitudes. 


Il. STUDIES CONFINED TO 
FRANCE: 


]- 
] 
nk 
ed 
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, e. Political attitudes of young 
ice, people of pre-voting age in 
to 
a. An analysis of the role and in- 
f e of the personal cabinet o 
t remi 
i cabinet sters. 


This might prove to be impos- 
sible, and it would certainly be 
delicate at best. But with luck, 
and with a highly sophisticated and 
well-connected investigator, it 
might be done, and it would cer- 
tainly be invaluable. 


b. Astudy of the organization and 


A possible alternative to (b) 
above would be to select one or 
several departments or electoral 
districts and to analyze the actual 
functioning of all local party units 
there, all the way from the Com- 
munists to the Independent-Peas- 
ant bloc. 


d. tu t tti 


Selected communes, chosen 
as samples of Goguel's static-dy- 
namic dichotomy, might be ana- 
lyzed with the aid of electoral sta- 
tistics and the new census returns 


(which will allow a social-eco- 
nomic profile in each case); and 
polls, interviews, and direct ob- 
servation might be used to sup- 


plement these methods. 


e. Astudy of French primary 
and secondary educators both as 
a pressure group and as a force 
in i 

Frenchmen. 


The problem is made some- 
what easier in France by the fact 
that instituteurs are trained in 
local normal schools whose in- 
structors in turn are trained in 
two special teachers' colleges just 
outside Paris. What happens in 
these two colleges can thus have a 
powerful impact in primary educa- 
tion throughout the country. It 
seems abundantly clear that the 

did much to shape one 
set of political attitudes before 
1914, and a different set in the in- 
terwar years. So far as lam 
aware, no one has tried to find out 
what is being injected into young 
Frenchmen in this generation. 


--Gordon Wright 
Stanford University 


6. People-to-People: A Private International Effort 


The question of what makes an international voluntary move- 


ment succeed is raised. 


In September, 1956, Presi- 

dent Eisenhower invited repre- 

sentatives of several dozen pro- 
fessional and civic groups to the 
White House for a series of meet- 
ings to organize the "People-to- 
People Program." The purpose 
of this organization was to en- 
courage the exchange of attitudes 
between individual United States 
citizens and their counterparts 
abroad, with the expectation that 
such a program would aid the 
cause of world peace. The Peo- 
ple-to-People Program is a po- 


tentially important step in the 
development of direct government 
action toward encouraging the 
processes of international inte- 
gration. 


The importance of the pre- 
sence of a "sense of community" 
or "integration," despite its rec- 
ognition in ancient and medieval 
political thought, has only recent- 
ly been re-emphasized as a pre- 
requisite for effective functioning 
of international political institu- 
tions and alliances.1 The goal of 


1. The most relevant writings are Richard W. Van Wagenen, Re- 
t t 


anizati 


ield: 


Possible Focus (Princeton, Center for Research on World Polit- 
ical Institutions, 1952); Karl W. Deutsch, 
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partments. 
to dynamic sections of France. 


nt 


the People-to-People organization 
is basically that of achieving an 
exchange of views leading toward 
such a consensus among politica!- 
ly conscious members of the free 
world community. The precise 
type of consensus desired seems 
as yet to be unclear to the organi- 
zation itself; the ultimate objective 
might be consensus on political 
security institutions (the "expand- 
ing community"), on goals (e.g., 
the abolition of war or “unauthor- 
ized physical violence"2), or on 
more basic political-economic- 
social-spiritual values. In any 
case, the minimum aim of the o~- 
ganization is an exchange of polit- 
ical viewpoints leading to the de- 
velopment among its participants 
of an ability to speak in common 
terms and to recognize each oth- 
er's points of view on common 
problems. 


Perhaps most important, the 
major practical effect of the Peo- 
ple-to-People project is the re- 
sulting test of techniques and 
methods which might lead to a 
bridging of the disparity between 
consensus levels.“ The individual 
techniques employed by the or- 
ganization and their results might 
be considered in the light of 
Deutsch's "Fourteen Dimensions 
of Integration" as examples of 
weans of altering the factors of 
each dimension. 


The author is currently under- 
taking a research project examin- 
ing the People-to-People Program 
in some detail. The central focus 
for the project will be the concept 
of "popular diplomacy" or private, 
personal contacts as a method of 
creating an international consensus 
within which international politics 


might function more effectively. 
An attempt will be made to iso- 
late this concept and to document 
its recognition in international 
organizations and in the U. S. 
State Department, to hypothesize 
an "ideal" or practical organiza- 
tion program to implement the 
concept, and to analyze "People- 
to-People, Inc." in terms of its 
success in implementing the con- 
cept. 


The research will be organ- 
ized on three levels, each utiliz- 
ing a fairly distinct primary 
methodological approach: 


1. Historical. Major inter- 
national organizations and the 
U. S. State Department will be 
examined from the viewpoint of 
their overt appeals to domestic 
and foreign public opinions. An 
attempt will be made to distin- 
guish trends toward recognition 
of the need to establish an under- 
lying attitude consensus or basis 
of agreement for formal policies 
through liaison with private 
groups. Principal sources will 
be the Department of State Bul- 
letin, various international agen- 
cy and organization publications, 
and interviews. 


2. Philosophical. The Peo- 
ple-to-People organization will 
be examined with respect to the 
goals visualized for it by its 
founders and participants. Their 
ambitions and plans will be com- 
pared with the general attitude 
structure existing in the major 
target areas. Principal sources 
of information will be extensive 
interviews with major partici- 
pants, international poll results, 
evaluations of contemporary 


at the oe Level; Problems of Defi = 
ment (Princeton, Organizational Behavior Section, 1983) aise 
Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science, No. 1); and J. 
David Singer, "Consensus and International Political Integra- 
tion," PROD, I (January, 1958), 30-33. 

2. Both phrases are from Van Wagenen, op, cit,, p. 77. 

3. See the discussion of this need by Singer loc cit., pp. 30 and 


32-33; 
4. ; cf. Van Wagenen, pp. 3 


Deutsch, op. cit., pp. 37 
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propaganda, studies of organiza- 
tions with similar goals, and 
psychological-sociological studies 
of communications. 


c. Organizational. "People- 
to-People, Inc." will be examined 


from the viewpoint of the adequacy 
of its structure to support the 
group's objectives. In particular, 
the investigation will focus on (a) 
the substructure, particularly 
committee organization to imple- 
ment goals, and (b) the policymak- 
ing organization, with emphasis 
on relations with the government, 
the presumed advantages of pri- 


vate rather than government con- 
trol, and the effect of govern- 
ment sponsorship on the attitudes 
of the policymakers. Principal 
sources of data will be the or- 
ganization's files and interviews. 
The organizational problems and 
solutions of similar groups, such 
as U. §. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Radio Free Europe, the 
British Council, and the business 
advisory commissions, will be 
studied for parallelisms. 


--John E. Juergensmeyer 
Princeton University 


7. A Survey of Non-Monetary Welfare Activity 


A design for the gathering and systematizing of information 
on non-monetary giving and receiving, both public and private, 


is presented. 


During the past two decades 
the welfare process has become 
increasingly important as an in- 
stitutionalized function, on both 
public and private levels. Though 
far from being the sole responsi- 
bility of political science, welfare 
is a field of inquiry relevant to 
studies of government and its im- 
pact on individuals and institu- 
tions, to studies of decision-mak- 
ing, and to the political philoso- 
pher. It needs study by all the 
social disciplines, yet present re- 
search is meager. Two existing 
studies in the area are F. E. 
Andrews' Attitudes Towards Giv- 
ing, based on interviews of a 
small sample, and M. Rooff's 
study of the relationship between 
voluntary organizations and stat- 
utory bodies in England, Yolunta- 
tary Societies and Social Policies 
This article briefly summarizes 
a proposal for extensive research 
on non-monetary welfare activities 
and attitudes. 


INDIVIDUAL NON-MONETARY 
GIVING 


This is the first question: 
What is the extent and nature of 
individual non-monetary welfare? 
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Non-monetary giving can be di- 
vided into three broad categories: 
1. time, energy, and talent; 

2. goods; 3. use of facilities and 
equipment. These categories 
cover an extremely wide range of 
individual activity, from the 
woman helping a sick neighbor to 
the contractor donating lumber 
for anew church. These trans- 
fers of goods and the time and 
energy expended for welfare pur- 
poses are apparently one-way 
transactions, made without ex- 
pectation of personal gain. Or 
are they? This is the second 
question: What are the motives 
and attitudes of the givers? The 
best means for obtaining-data in 
these two areas is the individual 
interview. The questionnaire 
schedule outlined below is aimed 
at obtaining data for several wel- 
fare indices, and information on 
the attitudes of giving. 


I. During the past year did you 
do any work, on your own, for 
people who were not as well- 
off as you are? 

A. About how many hours 
did you spend on each of 
these kinds of jobs? 

1. Work that could be 


ity 


done by an unskilled 
laborer. 

2. Work that could be 
done by a skilled la- 
borer. 

3. Work that could be 
done by hired domestic 
help. 

4. Volunteer teaching or 
lecturing. 

5. Work that would be 
done by semi-profes- 
sional people. 

6. Work of a professional 
nature. 

7. Other volunteer work 
(specify) . 

B. For each item, about how 
many people benefited from 
your work? 

C. For each item, were the 
people who benefited mostly 

1. Relatives (outside the 

immediate family)? 

. Friends and acquaint- 

ances? 

. Members of a group 

you belong to? 

. People you had not 

known before? 


wo Ww 


Did you do any volunteer work 

for organizations and institu- 

tions last year, such as civic 
groups or your church? 

A. About how many hours did 
you spend on each of these 
jobs? 

as above, plus:) 

. Work that would be 
done by clerks or sec- 
retaries. 

9. Soliciting or collect- 
ing. 

10. Organizing or super- 
vising. 

B. For each item, 1-10, 
which statement is most 
nearly true? The work was 
done mostly to 

1. Support the institution 
itself. 

2. Help underprivileged 
members of the insti- 
tution. 

3. Aid people outside the 
institution for which you 
worked. 

C. For items 1-7, about how 
many people benefited from 
your work? 
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Ill. Last year did you give away 
anything to welfare institu- 
tions, or to people who were 
not as well off as you are? 
(Following this are six sec- 
ondary questions, asking for 
lists of goods given to or- 
ganizations and individuals, 
approximate value, number 
of individuals who benefited, 
their relationship to the 
giver. 


IV. Did you help any groups or 
individuals last year by 
letting them use any of your 
property, your home, busi- 
ness or personal equipment? 
(The secondary questions 
under IV are similar to those 
under III.) 


V. Could you try to answer these 
same questions for the year 
194-? For questions I-IV, do 
you do more or less of this 
sort of giving now than in 
1 


VI. A. Are there any personal 
welfare activities you do 
now which you did not do 
in 194-? 

B. Was anyone else doing 
them then, or are they 
new sorts of activities? 

C. Are there any welfare ace 
tivities that you did in 
194- which you do not do 
now? 

D. Does anyone else do them 
now, or aren't they done 
at all? 


(The final six questions are con- 
cerned with the subjects' atti- 
tudes about the act of giving, and 
toward the recipient. Using the 
responses to questions I-IV, the 
interviewer asks these questions 
about several of the subjects' ex- 
amples.) 


VII. (Mentioning a case the sub- 
ject talked about.) Can you 
give any reasons why you did 
this? For example, did any- 
one ask you to help? 


VII. Was this the sort of work 
you expect to do for other 
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people’, or is it unusual, 
something you wouldn't or- 
dinarily think of doing on 
your own? 


IX. (If the giver helped individ- 
uals:) How do you think the 
people felt about being 
helped? 

X. When you did this, what sat- 

isfaction did you get? Did 

you get anything in return, 

for example gratitude, or 
social approval? 


XI. Thinking back, are you glad 
you did this? 

XII. Do you plan on doing this 

sort of thing again? 


INSTITUTIONAL NON-MONETA- 
RY WELFARE 


Institutions and organizations 
are a source of data to supple- 
ment and cross-check individual 
data. They could provide infor- 
mation for several indices: num- 
ber of volunteer workers, types 
and amounts of work, goods and 
services donated through them, 
and number and nature of the re- 
cipients. The most useful 
sources of information are: un- 
ions, fraternal orders, major 
religious organizations, national 
agencies and community chests, 
sample of local improvement and 
welfare groups, sample of school 
boards. The questions that might 
be asked are outlined below; they 
would have to be tailored to the 
particular organization. 


I. A. Last year, how many vol- 
unteers of all kinds worked 
with your organization? 

B. About how many worked at 
each of these types of 
(Job categories 1- 


C. Estimate the number of 
hours worked. 


Il. (Asks questions about the rela- 
tive amounts of work done by 
volunteers and paid employ- 
ees, the types of work done 
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by each, and the number of 
individuals benefited.) 


III. (Asks similar questions about 
goods and facilities received 
or donated by the organiza- 
tion.) 

IV. (Asks for similar information 

for previous years.) 

V. A. What non-monetary wel- 

fare activities does your 

organization do now, 
which it did not do in 

194-? 

B. Were other agencies or 
individuals doing them 
then, or are they new ac- 
tivities? 

C. Are there any welfare ac- 
tivities which your or- 
ganization did in 194-, 
and does not do now? 

D. Are other groups, or in- 
dividuals, performing 
these functions now, if 
they are still done? 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS RECIPIENT 


Thus far we have been con- 
cerned with only one side of the 
welfare process. The final ques- 
tion concerns itself with the re- 
cipients: What do they receive, 
what do they feel they need, and 
what are their reactions to vari- 
ous forms of welfare? This ques- 
tionnaire outline is in a sense a 
mirror-image of the questions 
asked the giver--a listing of 
time, energy, and goods given, 
and a sampling of attitudes based 
on the subjects' own examples. 


I. Last year did you or your 
family get any help from peo- 
ple, especially people as 
well-off as you are, or bet- 
ter off? 

(The secondary questions 
under I ask the subject to 
specify hours worked for him, 
the goods he received, the 
givers' relationships to him, 
whether he needed what he 
received, and what it was 
worth to him.) 


on 


YT 


. (Asks similar questions 
about help received from 
institutions and organiza- 
tions.) 


III. (Asks questions similar to 
those asked the giver under 
VI. Finally, going over the 
responses to l and II, the 
interviewer asks the follow- 
ing questions about several 
of the subjects’ examples.) 


IV. Do you expect this sort of 
help from friends and rela- 
tives, is it something you 
would do for them if they 
needed help? Or is it help 
that would have to come from 
somewhere else? (If yes:) 
Do you think you have a right 
to this sort of help? 


V. Did you ask any person or 
organization for this sort of 
help? (If yes:) Was what you 

what you asked 
or 


VI. Do you think you gave any- 
thing in return when these 
people helped you? Did you 
respect them, or feel grate- 
ful, or try to help them in 
some way? 


VII. What satisfaction do you 
think the people who helped 
you got from doing it? 


VII. A. How do you feel toward 
the (people) 
that helped you 
B. Do you get angry when 


people try to help you in 
this way? 

C. Who do you think should 
give this sort of help? 
That is, do you think 
there is a better way to 
give it? 

D. Do you think it should be 
given at all? 


CONC LUSION 


This survey is aimed at ob- 
taining. an goyeral] view of non- 
monetary welfare activities and 
attitudes. It should be represent- 
ative of income and general occu- 
pational categories, urban-sub- 
urban-rural residence, geograph- 
ic regions, and family size; these 
variables all probably influence 
giving and attitudes toward giv- 
ing. With a representative sam- 
ple, and considerable overlap 
between "givers" and "receiv- 
ers," the most efficient proced- 
ure should use the same subjects 
for both questionnaires, with an 
interval of several months be- 
tween interviews. The most 
fruitful use of these questionnaires 
would require repetition with 
comparable samples several 
times over a decade or more. 
This is the only way to obtain 
consistent and reliable trend data 
on non-monetary welfare, though 
even a single survey of this na- 
ture would provide a wealth of 
data which is nowhere available 
at present. 


--Ted R. Gurr 
Princeton, New Jersey 


8. State Liquor Stores and Local Publics 


This anonymous piece, which came in over the transom, is 
published only partly to encourage advertising by the liquor in- 


dustry in 


It asks whether a bibulous public is not superi- 


or to no public at all. It is in the methodological category of 
UCPB (Unforeseen Consequences of Purposive Behavior), Legis- 


lative Section. 


Any government enter- 
prise established in place of a 
private enterprise may be ex- 
pected to produce changes in the 


nature, numbers, and organiza- 
tion of the public in general and 
particularly with respect to the 
conditions that surround the func- 
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tional economic activity involved 
in the change. In some areas of 
America, a town may elect to own 
its own retail establishment for 
the sale of alcoholic beverages 
and abolish the right of private 
taverns and retail establishments 
within its boundaries. In several 
States, all private retailing of 
liquor is forbidden. The heavy 
moral fog that hangs over the al- 
cohol problem has perhaps cov- 
ered up the possibility of using 
this variance in American practice 
to investigate several crucial 
problems of the public. 


A few studies of the amount 
and kind of political activity that 
exists in America are available. 
These studies deal both with na- 
tional and community publics. 
They are ordinarily conducted by 
surveys and questionnaires and 
may in a few instances employ 
sociometric questions. Without 
exception, they reveal a small 
leading opinion and activity group, 
that has at least a recognizable 
degree of integration and cohesion. 
Any pronounced institutional 
change in the community, as, for 
example, the moving of the loca- 
tion of a high school, the setting 
up of a factory, the coming or 
closing of a military establish- 
ment, will change the composition 
and outlook of the community lead- 
ership. 


From its earliest settlement, 
America, like other countries, 
has found a considerable fraction 
of its public discourse, its polit- 
ical activity, and its active public 
generated in liquor stores and 
taverns. In a small townora 
neighborhood of a large city, the 
informal] structure of politics is 
often partially centered in liquor 
establishments. For instance, in 
a small Minnesota town where the 
liquor business is in private 
hands, a fair fraction of the towns- 
people patronize, sometimes 
twice a week, one or another of 
the town's half-dozen taverns; the 
taverns are differently decorated 
and have different atmospheres. 
These half-dozen taverns are cen- 


ters of political communication. 
The owners, their families and 
relatives, their customers, 

their distributors, and politicians 
form a network of political con- 
tacts and connections that gener- 
ate and transmit public attitudes 
on many questions. 


It should be possible to dis- 
cover several communities that 
differ principally in the presence 
or absence of a government 
liquor monopoly, and perhaps 
even to follow intensively the 
"progress" of a community from 
a private to public liquor busi- 
ness in the course of which one 
public is destroyed or altered 
and another perhaps created. By 
a sample survey of a town or by 
chain interviewing beginning in the 
places that dispense liquor, one 
may inquire into the extent to 
which, in the private liquor com- 
munity, the public is formed and 
fostered by the structure of the 
liquor business, and one may 
then examine, in the public liquor 
community, how substitute 
channels for the development of 
a local public are cut either by 
the new liquor institutions or, 
more likely, by previously exist- 
ing channels for public discourse 
and influence, such as churches, 
lodges, and the mass media. 


Comparisons of the two types 
of organization of the public and 
its opinions should ultimately be 
made to determine whether a net 
loss or gain to public communica- 
tion, contact, and information oc- 
curs in the public rather than the 
private system. Also attention 
should be given to the changes in 
the topics of discourse under the 
old and new conditions, and to 
whether the abolition of private 
liquor stores tends to depoliticize 
any special group of characters 
in the community and, if so, 
what consequences to the public 
opinion process this would have. 


In order to get a more com- 
plete picture too of the effects of 
government monopoly in the liquor 
business, information should be 


or 


gathered in the two communities 
regarding the kinds of contribu- 
tions that are made to politics (in 
money), to financing social events 
in the community, to financing 
voluntary welfare activities--and 
then determine the net loss and 
gain in these respects as well. 
Probably in most instances where 
the issue of public liquor monopoly 
has been discussed and acted 
upon, only the moral issue of re- 
ducing alcoholism and the finan- 


cial issue of getting money for the 
treasury directly from sales have 
been seriously advanced. The 
full range of consequences attend- 
ant upon the transfer of a polit- 
ically relevant and complicated 
social institution from private 
(though heavily regulated) hands 
to public hands deserves a dis- 
passionate and systematic in- 
quiry. 


--Anon. 


9. Party Applications of Political Behavior Research 


Reasons why greater cooperation brings mutual benefits to 
political parties and political scientists. 


A considerable number of po- 
litical scientists could and should 
render professional services to 
political organizations and candi- 
dates in the area of their institu- 
tion. Some members of the pro- 
fession have been active in poli- 
tics for many years and others 
have had the offer of their ser- 
vices more or less politely de- 
clined. It is suggested, however, 
that political science as such now 
has more to offer the practical 
politicians than it did in the past, 
that there should be a trend for 
political scientists active in pol- 
itics to be able to do more in 
their professional capacity than 
has been easy in the past, and 
that the number of political sci- 
entists spurned by the parties on 
the grounds their academic train- 
ing is irrelevant to practical pol- 
itics should go down sharply. 


This argument rests on a be- 
lief that results of recent re- 
Search into political behavior, al- 
though known and understood by 
most members of the political 
Science profession, are not widely 
understood by most practicing po- 
liticians, that a political scientist 
with even minimal skills in the 
area of behavior research and 
Statistical analysis can extract 
from these findings information 
of interest and utility to politi- 
Clans and candidates, and that it 


will be worthwhile for political 
scientists to engage in this activ- 
ity for the following reasons. 


1. Insofar as research into 
political behavior has produced 
information as to how the voter 
makes up his mind, knowledge of 
these findings will permit candi- 
dates and political organizations 
to campaign more effectively an 
the nation's political processes 
will come closer to conforming 
to the theoretical model of re- 
sponsible government. 


If the results of recent re- 
search are valid they should be 
useful not only for understanding 
our political processes but as 
guides for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of our campaigns. As 
long as they are left unapplied, on 
the academic shelf, they will have 
rendered only a portion of their 
potential service. 


2. If a substantial number of 
political scientists offer their 
services to political campaigners 
and demonstrate by their exposi- 
tion of relevant items drawn from 
the body of recent political be- 
havior research that their profes- 
sional training enables them to 
make a significant contribution 
to campaigning operations, the 
prestige of the profession in the 
eyes of practical politicians will 


be markedly enhanced and the 
present gulf which tends to sep- 
arate politicians from political 
scientists will be narrowed. 


Once entree has been estab- 
lished by means of these re- 
search findings, some members 
of the profession will undoubtedly 
continue to participate in the cam- 
paign, working either in fields 
such as research or in general 
areas. The result should be of 
mutual benefit to both politics and 
political science. 


3. If campaign tactics are 
shaped to take account of the find- 
ings of recent research into polit- 


__ical behavior we will have a num- 


ber of quasi-laboratory situations 
in which the validity of these find- 
ings and the scope of their signifi- 
cance can be more or less rigor- 

ously tested. 


4. Ifa large number of polit- 
ical scientists engage in political 
activity it is virtually certain that 
they will accumulate a number of 
hypotheses concerning political 
behavior which can subseqvently 
be analyzed and evaluated. 


It is highly probable that as 
long as political scientists ob- 
serve political behavior primari- 
ly from the outside they will fail 
to develop potentially productive 
insights which would be available 
to them if they had a chance to 
participate directly in the political 
process. There are already a 
considerable number of helpful 
and reports on the na- 
ture of the political process from 


the comparative handful of polit- 
ical scientists who have played 
active roles in politics. It seems 
likely that much more could be 
gained if the number of participant- 
observers were increased. 


5. Once a political scientist 
establishes liaison with a political 


organization in his area he will 
find a variety of opportunities for 
political research. These will not 
for the most part be of a kind that 
will offer great prospect of signi- 
ficantly advancing the frontiers of 
our basic knowledge, but thev will 
have the great advantage of being 
suitable for attack by individuals 
who lack either the resources or 
the sophisticated skills which are 
needed for the kind of seminal 
research that is being carried on 
in the few foundation-endowed 
centers for political research. 


Research into such things as 
local voting trends could be done 
not only by faculty but by students. 
This kind of activity could be 
used to add considerable vitality 
to appropriate courses. 


6. The political scientist who 
takes an active part in the polit- 
ical process will be able to devel- 
op a far more accurate picture of 
the way politics operates than he 
could gain from reading or other 
purely academic sources. The 
effect that this familiarity with the 
facts of political life will have on 
his teaching should be beneficial. 


7. At some future time there 
might well be an opportunity for 
one or more productive confer- 
ences of political scientists who 
are serving as professional staff 
for candidates and political organ- 
izations in various parts of the 
country. At these sessions, 
which might merit the support of 
a foundation, it would be possible 
to consider current research 
findings, consolidate and appraise 
hypotheses developed by political 
scientists working in the field, 
and develop research programs 
for the future. 


--Philip S. Wilder, Jr. 

Visiting Special Consultant to the 
Republican National Committee, 
on leave from Wabash College 
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10. THE GAME BAG 


Subscriber Bruce Bliven, Editor of the New Republic for many 
years, is presently writing a biography of great men of the last genera- 
tion; he regrets that "the quality of the writing Zin PROD/ is not better. 
Some of your contributors. ..write in the technical vocabulary of their 
various disciplines. Ican translate them into English, but I see no 
reason why I should be put to the trouble of doing so. Their technical 
jargon is no briefer than English; almost never does it say things that 
could not be said in English, and often, English would be clearer. In 
short, this is just cult talk, a yielding to the strong impulse to have a 
secret language for your group that others cannot understand." Gentle- 
men, let us stand corrected! 


H. Fletcher of Grinnell (lowa) wonders whether PROD #1 and #2 will 
be reprinted to provide a full set for new subscribers. The number of 
back-orders is mounting and one day we shall reprint them. 


Felix Oppenheim (U. of Dela.), visiting in Belgium, reports that he 
would like to say something about research there, but "the trouble is that 
there is hardly any Belgian political science to speak of, because it has 
not freed itself from the tutelage of the law. There are political science 
departments, but their courses are law courses, given by law professors. 
The attorney general just published a book, entitled Pouvoir de Fait et 
Regle de Droit Dans onctionnement Des Institutions Politiques. He 
discovers to his surprise that there are "pouvoirs de fait" (pressure 

roups) which function as outlaws, outside the venerated constitutional 
ramework. But since they exist, we ought to study them, he concludes 
reluctant’y. This is about as far as political science has ventured, ex- 
cept for a competent electoral study." 


While Professor Schubert rues the state of thought concerning the 
"public interest," Dean Wayne Leys of Roosevelt University reports that 
"as Chairman of the Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy 
(an optimistic title for a committee of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation), I have interested some of my colleagues in the possibility of or- 
ganizing a research program based on the unsatisfactory state of the the- 
ory of the public interest. (This is a long delayed reaction to a sugges- 
tion that Leonard White made to me during the war.)" L. D. White has 
just died; we are again awed, and he would be pleased, in his careful re- 


gard for the particular, by this evidence of the automotive power of the 
good idea. 


PROD (Charles McClelland of San Francisco State College relates that 
ovr readers there also call it "Pursue Research Or Decline") would like to 
carry brief annotations and reviews of superior doctoral dissertations, 

and invites its readers to send in notices about them. We also invite re- 
cordings (by tape or stenography) of two, three, or more persons on a 
topic of research or theoretical importance for a new feature to be called 
"Dialogue." The idea is Nathan Leites'. A 3/4 hour recording probably 
will, when edited, come down to a usable 1500-word article for PROD. 
Thus we might listen to a research committee or an informal after-din- 
ner conversation of our colleagues anywhere in the world. 


As all the above shows, PROD's readers continue to communicate with 
us on this and that; to Dean Ralph Casey (U. of Minn.), Malcolm Moos 
(The White House), Percy Tannenbaum (U. of 1.), R. S. Philleo (U. of 
Chicago), and Vincent Ostrom (U. of Ore.), and to all those with whom 
the editor spoke in California, Arizona, and North Carolina--your com- 
ments are appreciated and remembered. 


Economist John Shelton of Claremont finds PROD's articles helpful 
for his seminars but would be happier about PROD "if it were not so 
strongly (narrowly?) orientated to political science. I wish you would 
broaden your self-appointed mission...to collecting research ideas that 
might advance knowledge in any of the behavioral sciences." We wish we 
could, but a broadly defined "political relevance" criterion has to be ob- 
served. We can see a part of economics coming in under it however, and 
would like to print more "political economy." 


Paul McGerigle (Dorchester, Mass.) also wonders whether we might 
expand our scope, this time into anthropology. He further suggests "a 
special issue on the deplorable state of bibliographical organization and 
documentation in the social sciences in general and political science in 
particular. Past history of the physical sciences seems to indicate that 
establishment of accurate and prompt reporting of the literature is a pre- 
requisite of intelligent and well-integrated research problems." Apropos 
of this, Dr. Harry Krould, formerly of the Library of Congress, writes 
that "the library attitude to social science research is overshadowed by 
the role that the natural sciences, the masters of the present, assign so- 
cial science. Apart from some lip service, the best fate designed by na- 
tural science for the social science is an occasional indulgence when there 
is time and money left and nothing serious on the calendar." 


Subscriber Wilbur Schramm (Stanford) writes: "I like the freshness 
of the magazine, but am a long-article man myself. That is, I prefer 
to read the reasoning behind the arguments, and to see a subject soundly 
developed. Perhaps PROD will grow to the point where you can have one 
full-length development of a topic per issue." 


11. -Predispositions toward Voting Decisions 


A method of measuring voting predispositions is described. 
"Voters" cast 72 ballots on paired candidates exposing combina- 
tions of 9 traits. The results permit knowledge of "voters'" 
values in election situations. Refinements for understanding 
conflicts of values can be used. 


It is the aim of all careful re- these measures involve a certain 
search on voting behavior to re- amount of error. First of all, 
duce the percentage of error in- socio-economic factors do not 
volved in measuring the predispo- predispose all individuals in the 
sitions that voters bring to their Same way. Secondly, the intro- 
voting decisions. The favored ap- specting respondent may report 
proach to date has been to collect what he thinks the interviewer 
data on the socio-economic char- wishes to hear, or he may not 
acteristics of the respondent, and be consciously aware of a pre- 
also to request the respondent to disposition which nevertheless 
introspect and report verbally on may be influential in his voting 
the influence of certain values or decision. The abstract reporting 
predispositions upon his voting of values is simply not the same 
decision. Although these methods thing as making a concrete voting 
have unearthed a great deal of choice. 
valuable data, especially data that 
deals with aggregates of people, It could be hypothesized, 
they have been relatively weak in then, that a method which places 
predicting how given individuals respondents in an actual choice- 
will make their voting decisions. making situation could possibly 
There are several reasons why Fe bring us one step closer to accu- 


rate measurement of voting pre- 
dispositions. In every human de- 
cision stimuli from the environ- 
ment interact with the predisposi- 
tions or "set" present in the indi- 
vidual to produce the behavior. 
This can be stated in shorthand 
fashion thusly: SP = B (where 
S = stimuli, P = predispositions, 
and B * behavior). When one 
knows any two of the factors in 
this formulation it should be pos- 
sible to infer the third. Ina vot- 
ing decision, if one could control 
the stimuli relative to the deci- 
sion that impinges on a person 
and observe the vote cast by that 
person, one could infer the pre- 
dispositions, or intervening vari- 
ables, which interacted with the 
stimuli to produce a particular 
vote. The social scientist will 
not be allowed to manipulate stim- 
uli and observe votes in real-life 
voting situations. However, it is 
possible to simulate actual voting 
choices in a hypothetical and ex- 
perimental situation. 


Our aim should be to design 
a tool which would measure one 
predisposition at a time and yet 
would show the importance of that 
predisposition as related to all 
other predispositions which con- 
tribute to the voting decision. 
The psychophysical method of 
pairing comparisons can advance 
us a step toward that goal. Our 
particular application gf this 
method in a pilot study+ entailed 
presentation on a ballot of two bits 
of information about each of two 
candidates. Respondents, who 
were students in political science 
Classes at Duke University, were 
instructed to consider only the in- 
formation shown on the ballot and 
then vote for one of the two candi- 
dates. In the pilot study, re- 
Spondents were instructed to act 
as though they were voting for the 
President of the United States, 
but they could as well have been 


asked to vote for Senator, Con- 
gressman, Mayor, etc. 


The pilot study was designed 
to measure the significance of 
nine variables; each of which was 
combined one at a time, on sep- 
arate ballots, with each of the 
other eight. The respondent must 
cast seventy-two ballots (9 x 8 = 
72) in order to make candidate 
choices between all the possible 
combinations of variables. For 
example: a ballot may show can- 
didate A as a Democratic protes- 
tant and candidate B as a Repub- 
lican Catholic. Ona reversal of 
this ballot candidate A would be 
a Democratic Catholic and candi- 
date B would be a Republican prot- 
estant. If a respondent chose A 
on the first ballot and B on the 
second, he would be scored as 
choosing protestant religion over 
party. If he chose B on the first 
ballot and B on the second, he 
would be scored as choosing 
Republican party over religion. 
By noting which of the four pos- 
sible combinations (AA, AB, BA, 
BB) a respondent chose from the 
two ballots, one can score both 
direction and predominance of 
one variable over another in the 
respondent's scale of values. 


The nine variables used in 
the pilot study were: party (Re- 
ublican or religion 
protestant or Catholic), age 
52 or 67 years), experience ~ 
newcomer to politics or experi- 
enced in politics), 


~- 


"The 
government is responsible for 
the health, education, and wel- 
fare of its citizens," or "That 
government is best which gov- 
erns least"), qualit 
presidential candidate (You be- 
lieve vice presidential running 
mate would make a poor presi- 
dent, or, You believe vice presi- 
dential running mate would make 


1. The idea for this application of the method and the formulation of the 
research design grew out of an informal seminar in political behav- 
lor participated in by Carl Beck, Tom Drake, John Hummel, Phillip 


Secor, David Sweet and the writer. This same group carried out the 
pilot study. 
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a good president), 

j ice (candidate's party has 

not elected a president for 12 

years, or, candidate's party has 

held the presidency for 12 years), 
“ 


t 
cess Goneate expected to win or 


generally expected to lose), sup- 
port (generally supported by big 
business, or, generally supported 
by labor). The particular vari- 
ables selected for the pilot study 
are meant to be illustrative rath- 
er than exhaustive. Additional 
variables could be added or some 
of these dropped depending on the 
design of the study. It takes ap- 
proximately 15 minutes to cast 
72 ballots. 


If a person has his attitudes 
toward these variables well form- 
ulated and is consistent as he 
makes his seventy-two choices, 
the top ranking variable will be 
selected over all the others and 
will be chosen eight times. The 
second ranking predisposition 
will be rejected when combined 
with the top ranking one, but will 
be selected over all the others 
beneath it in rank and thus will be 
chosen seven times. The third 
ranking predisposition will be 
chosen six times, over all those 
beneath it in rank, but will be re- 
jected in favor of the two above it. 
Thus, the variables are chosen 
with decreasing frequency as they 
drop in rank till the variable at 
the bottom is never chosen, hav- 
ing been rejected in favor of the 
other eight variables above it in 
rank. 


Some of the respondents in the 
pilot study got ties in their ranks. 
For example they might choose 
slogan over support, support over 
age, and age over slogan. A 
check with respondents who had 
ties in their ranks indicated that 
either they were uncertain in 
their own minds about how they 
valued these factors or the vari- 
ables were so close in rank that 
they were unable to discriminate 
any difference in value. Some re- 
spondents reported that they in- 
advertently used the series of bal- 


lots as a device for working out 
their personal scale of values as 
they went along, thus introducing 
a certain amount of error that 
would have been eliminated if 
their values had been formulated 
in advance. The use of student 
respondents, many of whom had 
never voted, probably contributed 
to the incidence of ties in ranks. 
However, even a tie in rank is 
information about the respondent. 
Careful analysis of the pilot data 
indicate that the individual's pro- 
file of predispositions toward 
voting, produced by this applica- 
tion of the paired comparison 
method, reflects fairly accurate- 
ly the predispositional complex 
extant in the individual at a given 
Slice through time. 


Respondents were also asked 
to rank abstractly the nine varia- 
bles in terms of importance to 
their voting decision after they 
had cast the seventy-two ballots. 
They reported that this was a 
very difficult task and the results 
differed appreciably in some 
cases from the values they placed 
on the variables when making 
actual choices. When confronted 
by their rankings via concrete 
choice, respondents agreed that 
it reflected their predispositions 
more accurately than their ab- 
stract rankings. For example, 
there was.a decided tendency to 
diminish the importance of reli- 
gion and to inflate the importance 
of party as they made their ab- 
stract rankings. 


Although the ranking obtained 
from choices gives a rough mea- 
sure of the importance of the 
various predispositions, it does 
not show distance between ranks 
and does not show how far a 
given predisposition lies above a 
theoretical zero point. There- 
fore, there would be a certain 
amount of error in predicting, 
from rank data alone, which can- 
didate a given individual would 
select if several bits of informa- 
tion were presented about each 
candidate. 


However, we believe we can 
get some approximation of dis- 
tance between ranks if we intro- 
duce a difficulty scale on the bal- 
lot. After a respondent chose be- 
tween the two candidates he would 
be asked to indicate how conflicted 
his choice was by sor a point 
on this scale: difficult 12345 easy. 
If the decision was very easy he 
would check five and if it was very 
difficult he would check one. The 
distance between the variables in- 
dicated by this scale would then 

be used in scoring the ballots. If 
the choice was easy, the variable 
selected would be credited with 
five points, indicating that it 
ranked approximately that distance 
above the variable with which it 
was paired. If one variable was 
so important that all other vari- 
ables became irrelevant by com- 
parison, it would be disclosed by 
its receiving five points every 
time it was chosen. Two varia- 
bles ranking close to each other 
would present a difficult choice 

for a responderit, and the one 
finally chosen would receive only 
one point credit. A sum of these 
points at, the conclusion of the bal- 
lot scoring should disclose a rough 
measure of distance between 
ranks. 


In designing ballot alterna- 
tives one should be cautioned to 
avoid extreme or ridiculous alter- 
natives which force respondents to 
choose its opposite, thus boosting 


the overall ranking of the variable 
and skewing the results. For ex- 
ample, in one pretest respondents 
were informed that one candidate 
had a high school education and the 
other a college education. When 
college students balloted on 

these alternatives no one selected 
a high school education, thus 
boosting the education variable 
over all the others. A rule of 
thumb in selecting alternatives 
would be to ask oneself if reason- 
able voters could choose either 
alternative, and also if these 
might be choices which would 
confront voters in real political 
elections. Another precaution 

can be taken by pretesting the 
wording of the alternatives to see 
if they communicate what one 
hopes to communicate. 


As this tool becomes per- 
fected it should be possible to 
map the voting predispositions 
of any given population. It should 
give behavioral scientists a clear- 
er insight into the relative import- 
ance of each component of indivi- 
dual and mass voting decisions. 
Such information should also be : 
practically useful to nominating 
conventions, political parties, 
campaign managers, candidates, 
educators, civic leaders, etc. ° 
The tool may also be adaptable 
to measuring other kinds of de- 
cisions in addition to voting. 


--Lester W. Milbrath 


Duke University 


12. Politician and Constituency 


Four major socio-psychological factors governing relations 
between politicians and their constituencies are suggested as the 


basis for research. 


In the September 1957 issue of 
PROD, Prof. R. C. Snyder says, 
"We know relatively little about 
how the political process is viewed 
by its 'inside' participants, but we 
know even less about how citizens 
view it." I would certainly agree 
with Prof. Snyder that we know 
precious little about either of 

those important subjects. The 


purpose of these remarks is to 
suggest research into the first 
of those subjects, the politician 
and his view of politics. Spec- 
ifically, I would like to consider 
one area: the politician's re- 
lationship to his constituents. 


Following is a discussion of 
four variables to be included ina 
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study of this subject. For pur- 
poses of this paper, only legis- 
lative officials are considered. 


I. The politician's evaluation of 
the skills needed to be successful 
in politics 


Apart from dealings with his 
constituents, an elected office 
holder must perform a variety of 
tasks more narrowly related to 
the office itself. To some degree, 
the skills necessary to perform 
these latter tasks are different 
from those that make for elector- 
al success. Before getting into 
office, a man must first be nomi- 
nated and then elected. These 
two jobs may involve such diverse 
skills as command of the tech- 
niques of personal persuasion, 
€.g., rounding up support among 
party leaders and soliciting cam- 
paign funds; and the manipulation 
of mass audiences, e.g., public 
speaking. When the office is won, 
a different set of skills is brought 
into play. The legislator is called 
upon to draft and interpret legis- 
lation, to participate in committee 
deliberations, including question- 
ing of witnesses at hearings, to 
debate on the floor, to maneuver 
for choice assignments, to be 
adept at parliamentary procedure, 
and to perform other tasks too 
numerous to mention. These may 
not all be compatible skills. Any 
observer of American politics can 
cite instances of politicians highly 
skilled in the techniques of mass 
persuasion and hopelessly inept at 
legislative in-fighting. 


In a sense, what are involved 
here are two identifiably different 
roles that any office holder is 
called on to perform, one dealing 
with his constituency and the other 
dealing with the duties of his of- 
fice, more narrowly conceived. 
The way the politician perceives 
these roles and the skills needed 
to fill them and the weight he 
places on each of them will tell us 
much about how he will perform in 
office and the way in which he will 
represent his constituency. 


Il. The rewards of office holding 


What does a person expect to 
gain from a political career? The 
answer to this question is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the of- 
fice holder's relation to his con- 
stituency. One who enters poli- 
tics for the purpose of gaining 
greater respect and prestige may 
react quite differently on policy 
questions and have quite a dif- 
ferent relationship to his constitu- 
ents than an individual whose goal 
is to enhance his legal career; 
both may differ from one whose 
aims are more nearly policy-ori- 
ented. For example, in legisla- 
tive bodies, usually som? mem- 
bers have reputations for running 
primarily service offices; that 
is, the orientation of their of- 
fices is largely toward service to 
their constituents. Others will 
have reputations as active legis- 
lators. These are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive categories, 
but rather matters of emphasis. 
The question is whether these 
various "styles" of performance 
are related to the considerations 
that lead men to run for office in 
the first place. 


To spell this point out a lit- 
tle further, to judge by what polit- 
icians themselves say, one of the 
great rewards of politics is the 
opportunity to meet with and help 
many people.- These assertions 
may be little more than rationali- 
zations of necessity, but the fact 
that many politicians make them 
in a positive vein should lead us 
to examine them carefully. Fur- 
ther, one might expect that a 
profession that literally forces 
the practitioner to be a combina- 
tion of public relations man and 
personal manipulator will attract 
people who derive satisfaction 
from meeting, helping, hurting, 
and manipulating other people. 


Yet, there is a curious am- 
bivalence here. Some politicians 
and many outside observers decry 
the fact that so many office-hold- 
ers appear to be little more than 
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glorified errand-boys, performing 
services for their constituents at 
the expense of more important of- 
ficial duties. Electoral necessity 
certainly explains some errand- 
boy activities, but it is important 
to ask how much of such activity 
grows out of the needs of the poli- 
tician himself and out of his ex- 
pectations concerning a political 
career. 


The "why" of a political ca- 
reer is also an important factor in 
the recruitment of politicians. 
People have certain perceptions of 
politics, which, combined with 
their own needs and aspirations, 
lead them to run for office. We 
would want here the perceptions 
of first-time candidates, of men 
with relatively little experience, 
and of more experienced office- 
holders. Over a period of time, 


data on changing perceptions among 


the same sample of men could be 
gathered, but as a start, compari- 
son of the two groups would be 
sufficient. 


It would be particularly il- 
luminaiing to know whether a cand- 
idate's perceptions about public 
office are proved in the event or, 
if they change, in what ways they 
change. To take one specific ex- 
ample of possibly changed percep- 
tions, what does the new candi- 
date expect in the way of pres- 
sures from his constituents and 
how does he feel he should react 
to them? Once a man is in office 
and is immersed in the second of 
his roles, that involving his tech- 
nical and official duties, do his 
reactions to constituency demands 
change? The discrepancy between 
anticipation and realization in this 
regard could be crucial both in 
understanding relations between 
office-holders and constituency, 
and in assessing the performance 
of elected officials. 


Information about his constitu- 
ency comes to the office-holder 
a variety of ways, some initiat- 
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ed by him and others by his con- 
stituents. The questions we will 
want answered here are: On what 
techniques does the office holder 
rely most? Which ones does he 
feel provide the most accurate 
information? What standards 
does he have for assessing ac- 
curacy? To what extent does he 
actively seek out accurate 
sources of information and to 
what extent is he the passive re- 
cipient of communication from 
his constituents? 


Reversing the coin, there 
are questions involving the ways 
in which the office-holder com- 
municates information about him- 
self and his activities to his con- 
stituents. The most important 
question here is whether he feels 
his constitutents have an accurate 
image of himself and of his con- 
duct in office. 


A prior question, perhaps, 
is what kind of an image the of- 
fice-holder tries to project; what 
sorts of publicity about himself 
does he send out, and what parts 
of his job does he stress to his 
constituents. This is not to sug- 
gest that all office-holders con- 
sciously try to project a con- 
sistent image of themselves; they 
probably do not. To say that they 
do not, however, is not to say 
that there is no pattern to their 
communication or that they 
completely lack self-conscious- 
ness about the matter. The ex- 
tent and nature of the pattern and 
the extent of their awareness are, 
of course, additional questions to 
ask. 


IV. Constituents as judges 


Every elected office-holder 
must appreciate that some time 
in the future, barring death or 
retirement, he is going to run for 
re-election and that the sole 
judges of the future of his career 
are to be his constituents. These 
two facts are ultimately what 
representative government is all 
about, Yet, it is not too much to 
say that we have only the sketchi- 
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est knowledge of what the office- 
holder thinks of his constituents 
as judges and how his behavior 
is affected by this perception. 
Public statements of candidates 
about the competence of the elec- 
torate are worse than useless. 
Somewhat more reliable as a 
source of information are the in- 
ferences that may be drawn from 
eampaign activities and perform- 
ance in office. At best, such in- 
ferences are risky and, in any 
case, one is hard put to find any 
systematic statements, based 
even on inference, of how the 
politician views his constituents 
in their capacity as judges. 


If re-election is an important 
goal of an office-holder, the 
standards by which he feels he is 
being judged will be an important 
factor in shaping his behavior in 
office. It is often observed, for 
example, that electoral considera- 
tions are important in determining 
what positions on issues an of- 
fice-holder will take. But the 
situation is more complicated than 
it seems. An office-holder, by 
his actions in preliminary stages 
of policy-making, can shape policy 
even before the time comes for a 
public statement of support or 
opposition. The emphasis and 


attention he gives to the host of 
activities that comprise the pre- 
liminary stages will be deter- 
mined, in part, by how important 
he thinks they are to him, and 
this in turn will be determined, 
in part, by whether he believes 
he is going to be judged by his 
constituents on the basis of these 
activities. 


Some of the more important 
questions we will want answered, 
then, are: Which of the many ac- 
tivities that are a part of office- 
holding does the politician feel 
are most important to his con- 
stituents? Does he see any 
areas of conflict between his 
more narrowly official duties and 
his electoral obligations? If he 
does, how does he resolve the 
conflict? What is his perception 
of the level of information within 
the constituency and is it suffi- 
cient to permit voters to judge 
his performance in terms of the 
standards he believes should be 
applied? There are many other 
relevant questions but these de- 
serve priority in the accumula- 
tion of data. 


--Robert M. Rosenzweig 
Congressional Fellowship Program 
Washington, D. C. 


13. Keysort as a Tool for Political Research 


Manual punched-card systems are explained. Low expense, 
flexibility, and systematic handling of data masses typify the 


technique. 


Much political research re- 
quires the painstaking and sys- 
tematic analysis of large and of- 
ten unwieldy masses of data. The 
drawbacks as well as the out- 
standing advantages of IBM equip- 
ment for this purpose are well 
known to those who engage in, and 
prepare students for, political re- 
search. All too often such factors 
as high expense, the inaccessibili- 
ty of machines, the necessity for 
special training in machine oper- 
ation, the problem of carrying 
qualitative as well as quantitative 


data, and the difficulties in modi- 


fying coding procedures once 
punching is under way, have dis- 
couraged the undertaking of 
worthwhile, if modest, research 
projects. These limitations of 
the IBM system can be avoided, 
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though generally at a considerable 
loss in speed and versatility, by 
another punch card system which 
is apparently little known to polit- 
ical researchers. Keysort has 
been in use for several years by 
political scientists at New York 
University in studying judicial be- 


eig 


havior, Congressional voting rec- 
ords, bloc voting in the United Na- 
tions, precinct voting behavior, 
and newspaper bias. The purpose 
of this note is to describe Keysort 
and to point out some of its use- 
ful properties. 


The Keysort system employs 
marginally punched cards for cod- 
ing and sorting data. The cards 
(manufactured by the Royal McBee 
Corporation) range in size from 
2" x 3-1/2" to 8" x 10-1/2", and 
have single or double rows of 
holes pre-punched along each side 
1/16" from the edge (figure 1). 
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Coding is performed by notching 
away with a conductor-type hand 
punch the portion of the card be- 
tween the holes and the edge. 
Sorting is equally simple. Pass- 
ing a sorting needle, resemblin 
an elongated ice-pick, through the 
desired holes permits the notched 
cards to drop from the deck. 


There are numerous ways of 
coding data, several of which are 
presented for illustrative pur- 
poses. In direct coding a partic- 
ular classification is assigned to a 
hole as in figure 2. Double rows 


FIGURE 2 
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of holes may also be used to save 
time and space. The field of 
double row holes in figure 3 offers 


FIGURE 3 
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three mutually exclusive possibili- 
ties for each roll call vote: notch- 


ing to the hole nearest the edge 
for "yes" as in votes 2, 6, and 7; 
leaving both holes intact for "no" 
as in votes 1, 3, 5, and 8; and 
notching to the inner hole if the 
person did not vote as in vote 4. 


By use of numerical coding, 
the capacity of the card can be 
increased enormously. For ex- 
ample, the participation of an 
administrative agency in a Su- 
preme Court case may be re- 
corded by use of the following 
code: 1. NLRB; 2. FPC;3. FTC; 
4. ICC; 5. CAB; 6. SEC; 7. CIR; 
8. State Ag.; 9. FCC; 10. OPA; 


FIGURE 1 
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11. Sel. Ser. Ad.; 12. Immig. 
and Nat. Ser.; 13. Alien Prop. 
Cust.; 14. Misc. This entire 
code requires a field of four sin- 
gle holes, and is cut as in figure 
4. By using two 7-4-2-1 
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fields, one each for the tens and 
units, any one of 149 items can be 
coded. Figure 5 illustrates the 
notching of item number 146 (right 
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FIGURE 5 
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MAIN SUBJ. MATTER 
to work laws) in one writer's 
"main subject matter" code for 
Supreme Court cases. 


Sorting procedures are so 
largely self-evident that only one 
observation seems in order. Only 
four passes of a sorting needle 
are required to arrange a deck of 
cards in numerical sequence for 
any single 7-4-2-1 code field. 


Keysort has several distinct 
advantages over the IBM system 
in smaller research undertakings. 
For one thing, the simplicity of 
Keysort permits mastery of its 
fundamentals by a sizeable group 
in a single two-hour seminar meet- 
ing. For another, 5" x 8" stock 
cards remarkably suitable for 
many varieties of political re- 
search cost approximately $35 per 
thousand, with substantial dis- 


counts if purchased in large quan- 
tities. Although special equip- 
ment for expediting punching, 
handling, and sorting is avail- 
able, all that is really necessary 
in addition to the cards are hand 
punches and sorting needles. 
Another advantage of Keysort is 
the ease with which codes may 

be revised after punching is well 
under way (notches no longer de- 
sired may be removed by gummed 
three-holed stickers called "card 
savers"). Finally, Keysort has 
one property which makes it a 
very useful tool even for certain 


kinds of large research programs. 


Since all punching is done along 
the edges of the cards, there is 
ample space for recording on 
them both quantitative data and 
quotations, case briefs, and 
other materials which cannot be 
conveniently coded. 


--Joseph Tanenhaus 
--Albert Somit 
--Thomas Hovet, Jr. 
New York University 


14. The Theory of the Public Interest 


A description of current theoretical work on the loose and 
perhaps ultimately mythical concept of the public interest, sug- 
gesting the need for new logical models that can be matched to 
administrative and judicial behavior. 


A central concept in Ameri- 
can politics is that of "the public 
interest." Although this phrase 
is nowhere mentioned in the Con- 
stitution, it is frequently found in 
Statutes, judicial opinions, and 
the public utterances of politicians. 
Writers of textbooks and other 
works in the fields of public ad- 
ministration and political behavior 
point to "the public interest" as a 
basic norm of political responsi- 
bility and standard to guide offi- 
cial decision-making. Yet, evena 
cursory examination of the writ- 
ings in which this concept recurs 
reveals that: 4: it has no agreed- 
upon meaning; (2) most of those 
who use the concept leave it un- 
defined and amorphous; and (3) 


those who do attempt to define it 
are in basic disagreement, not 
only as to what should be the sub- 
stantive content of the concept, 
but also as to whether it is pos- 
sible to postulate any substantive 
content for it. Such disagree- 
ment reflects, in turn, mutually 
incompatible assumptions re- 
garding the nature of responsi- 
bility in a democratic polity and 
the nature of discretion among 
public official decision-makers. 


A theory of "the public in- 
terest" in governmental decision- 
making ought, one supposes, to 
describe a relationship between 
a concept (or eetaneney. of the 
public interest and official be- 
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havior in such terms that it might 
be possible to collect data for the 
purpose of attempting to validate 
hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tionship. If extant theory does not 
lend itself to such uses, it is dif- 
ficult to comprehend what justifi- 
cation there may be for consider- 
ing "the public interest" to be a 
relevant norm of official respon- 
sibility. Moreover, such theory 
can have no utility for the student 
of political behavior, except to 

the extent that "the public interest" 
can be perceived as a verbal 
datum of manipulative politics, 

a slogan useful to the propagandist 
who wishes to disguise his actual 
motivations and objectives. 


Public interest theory has 
been almost completely neglected 
by contemporary students of po- 
litical philosophy, whether polit- 
ical scientists or philosophers 
proper. The last half dozen years 
have witnessed, however, the ap- 
pearance of a small but growing 
literature which has been produced 
almost exclusively by political sci- 
entists whose specialization lies 
in the fields of public admjnistra~ 
tion or political behavior.+ These 
writers have primarily tried to 
give substantive meaning its spe- 
cial applications of the concept. 
Within the past few months, how- 
ever, there have also been pub- 
lished three articles which have 
undertaken a critical examination 
of the possibility of subjecting to 
empirical verification the "theory" 


of the public interest contempor- 


1. Typical of this literature are the following: E 


"Political Parties and the Public Interest," t erica 

Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXX (March, 1952), 

18; Paul H. Appleby, M ministrati rati 

Government (Louisiana State John Pfiffner and 
Public Administration 


R. Vance Presthus, 
ch. 32; Emmette S. Redford, 


ary in the fields of public admin- 
istration, political behavior, and 
jurisprudence.“ These three 
articles, which are the results 
of two independent investigations, 
share a common conclusion: 


there is only one construct of 
ublic int t the i - 
mises to be useful either as a 
guide to responsible decision- 
This construct defines the public 
interest a 
rather in terms of the structuring 
ision-maki ; 


The next step would appear 
to be the extension of research in 
public interest theory to include 
the fields of Presidential and 
Congressional decision-making. 
If the findings and conclusions al- 
ready achieved should find con- 
firmation in the analysis of the 
literature in these two fields, it 
should be possible to formulate and 
to state a generalized theory of 
the public interest in government- 
al decision-making. The writer, 
under a grant from the Legal and 
Political Philosophy Program of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, will 
devote full time during the coming 
summer to the indicated research. 
It is expected that his work will 
result in the publication of a small 
book on the general theory of the - 
public interest that will discuss 
the state of the theory in the spe- 
cific fields of political, legislative, 
executive, administrative, and 
judicial decision-making as the 
basis for a synthetic statement 


* Schattschneider, 


(Ronald, 3d ed., 1953), 


"The Protection of the Public Inter- 


est with Special Reference to Administrative Regulation, " a ri- 


an Political ,» XLVIII (December, 1954); 1103; and 
Meyerson and Edward C. Banfield, and 


Public 
Decision-Making, " 


terest (The Free Press, 1955). 
, "'The Public Interest! in Administrative 


LI (June, 


1957), 346; Frank J. Sorauf, "The Public Interest Reconsidered, ° 


JO Politi 


, XIX (November, 1957), 616; and Schubert, "The 
Theory of 'The Public Interest' in Judicial 


west Journal of Political Science, 
35 


cision“ Making, 4 ’Mid- 
Il (February, 1958), 
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of the general theory. 


It is recognized, of course, 
that even if it proves possible to 
formulate such a general theory 
of the public interest, this would 
be only the first step toward the 
bridging of the hiatus between 
theory and practice which was 
suggested in the introduction to 
this paper. The next step would 
consist of the construction of 
specific models for the descrip- 
tion of existing (or, conceivably, 
the restructuring of) decision- 
making processes. It would be 
theoretically possible, subject to 
the usual limitations of access, 
measurement, clearance, etc., to 
construct "descriptive" models 
for any governmental decision- 
making process. It is likely that 
the practical application of "re- 
organization" models, however, 
would be limited to the restruc- 
turing of administrative and judi- 
cial decision-making processes. 


However pessimistic one 
might be concerning the utility of 
the postulated general theory for 


either of these specific types of 
application, it will probably be 
granted that the statement of the 
general theory must precede re- 
alistic application for any pur- 
pose--other than for the purpose 
of manipulating the symbol as a 
propagandistic technique. And 
even if it should ultimately be 
concluded that "the public inter- 
est" can be given operational 
meaning only as a manipulative 
symbol, realistic political analy- 
sis will doubtless be better sub- 
served by such a recognition than 
by such ontological argument as 
that which defines the public in- 
terest as "something distinctive 
that arises within, among, apart 
from, and above private inter- 
ests, focusing in government 
some of the most elevated aspira- 
tion and deepest devotion of which 
human beings are capable." (Ap- 
pleby, op. cit., p. 35.) Meta- 
physics is a dubious basis for the 
construction of a political sci- 
ence of political behavior. 


--Glendon A. Schubert, Jr. 
Michigan State University 
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Statement." , XXIII (Feb. ,1958), 15-22. Involved de- 
finitions and logical analysis of power, authority, negative power 
(authority breakdown), and freedom, and discussion of certain of 
their relations. 

Almond, G. A., "Comparative Study of Interest Groups." Pol, Sci 
R., Lil (Mar.,1958), 270-82. Presents the reports and conclusions 
of work groups in lst research planning session of SSRC Com. on 
Comparative Politics, Apr. 5-10, ‘57. 

Armstrong, L., "The Influence of American Sociol in the Middle East." 

i , XLII (Jan.-Feb.,1958), 176-84. A review 
of sociological research, its content and national origins. 


Bendix, R., & S. M. Lipset. Political Sociology; An Essay and Biblio- 
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of graphy. Vol. VI, No. 2 of Current Sociology (1957) with special ref- 


e erence to the development of research in U.S. and Western Europe. 
he Blair, G. S., "Cumulative Voting: Patterns of Party Allegiance." Amer 
re= Pol. Sci, R., LI (Mar.,1958), 123-30. Concludes that cumulative 

4 voting in Iilinois brings out persistent party allegiance and that both 
ISE voters and party managers succeed in exploiting the system's possi- 
a bilities. 

d Bogart, L., "Measuring the Effectiveness of an Overseas Information 
Campaign: A Case History." Pub. Opin. @., XXI (Winter'57-'58), 
r= 475-98. Study of a USIA advertising campaign in Greece indicates 


that major result was to fortify existing convictions rather than 
ve change attitudes. 
aly- Community Research Associates. Current Social Research. N.Y.: Com- 


ub- munity Research Assoc., 1957. Descriptions of aim, method, re- 
than searchers and sources of support of 372 projects in welfare agencies 
as (excl. fed. gov't.) and universities. 


in- Conde, F. J. E) Hombre, Animal Politico. Madrid: Artes Graficas Clav- 
ive ilefio, 1957. 
part Cutright, P. and P. H. Rossi, "Grass Roots Politicians and the Vote." 


r= Amer, Soc. R,, XXIII (Apr.,1958), 171-79. Study of precinct work- 
ers in midwest industrial city election shows gain of about 5% of vote 

pira- in 1956 presidential election attributable to best, as opposed to worst, 

which workers. Both parties considered. Application to other fields of 

(Ap- grass roots work are noted. Data based on interviews of committee- 

a- men. 

r the Donius, C., "Psychologie locale et participation électorale." Revue de 

i- Psych, des Peuples, XII (#4, 1957), 416-23. 


Douvan, E., "The Sense of Effectiveness and Response to Public Issues." 

j -, XLVII (Feb. ,1958), 111-26. Attitudinal responses 
ba Os to 3 public issues were influenced by the subjects' sense of their own 
ersity political effectiveness. 
= Drake, B., "Recent Trends in Research on the Negro in the United ; 

States." Int'l, Soc. Sci, Bul,, IX (#4, 1957), 475-94. Excellent and 

h valuable broad account. Discusses research in armed forces integra- 
rc tion, integration in industry and commerce, housing and community 
integration, school desegration, etc. , 
Jocu- Eliot, T. H., "Dilemnas in Metropolitan Research." Midwest J. of Pol. 


ition Sci., II (Feb. ,1958), 26-39. Discussion of problems raised by action 
), Or, -research: conflicts of values, the ideal vs. practicable, objective 
oun- defense of recommendations vs. personal political commitments to 
the battle. 
Emmet, D. M. tion, P : 

oneral § Study of Individuals and Societies. N.Y.: St. Martin's Press, 1958. 
rhaps —} Study of social customs and institutions, and of moral, political, and 
r isin & religious concepts, in terms of their functions or effects as part of 
aning the social system and their purposes; with discussion of charismatic 


power and vocation. 


cal Fitter, H. H., "Der gesellschaftliche und pditische Wert der soziametrischen 
ed de- FF Gruppenarbeit." Zeitschrift lr Politik, IV (#3, 1957), 249-62. Dis- 
er cusses necessity for personal interchange and discussion in democrat- 
of 1 ic process to counter the gap between the "man in the street" and 

"the expert" in the political sphere. 


ol. Sci. f Friedrich, C. J., ed. Authority. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1958. 


sions ff 13 essays on authority in general, authority in the course of history, 
on and the character of authority in varying socio-political atmospheres. 
Gablentz, O. v.d., "Zum Problem der Macht." iti j , 
e East." § II (Feb. ,1958), 126-39. Deals with several recent works on power as 
review the central problem of political science, including Mosca, Mclver, 


Bertrand Russell, Martin Buber, de Jouvenel, Ferrero, Dirrenmatt, 
)lio- Schneider, etc. 
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George, A. L., "Comment on 'Opinions, Personality and Political Behav- 
ior'." Amer, Pol, Sci, R., LI (Mar.,1958), 18-26. Advises that 
functional approach in opinion research does not reach the more de- 
sirable objective of causal analysis. 

Gerald, J. E., "Economic Research and the Mass Media." Journalism @ , 
XXXV (Winter,'58), 49-55. Rapid over-view of research methods and 
various studies of economic aspects of the press. 

Goldschmidt, D., "Elitebildung in der industriellen Gesellschaft." Die 
neue Gesellschaft, V (Jan. ,1958), 34-41. 

Gore, W. J. and R. L. Peabody, "The Functions of the Political Cam- 
paign: A Case Study." Western Pol. @., XI (Mar. ,1958), 55-70. 
Testing of general theories of campaign on actual Washington district 
indicates campaign facilitates consensus. An unusual and useful the- 
oretical-empirical analysis. 

Gross, N., W. S. Mason, A. W. McEachern. Explorations in Role Analy- 
sis. N.Y.: Wiley, 1958. Tests hypotheses involving consensus on 
role definition in formal organizations and in small social systems; 
presents analysis of conformity to expectations; presents and tests 
a theory of role conflict resolution based on both psychological and 
sociological variables. 

Gusfield, J. R., "Equalitarianism and Bureaucratic Recruitment." Ad- 
min. Sci, Q., IJ (Mar.,1958), 521-41. Redoes materials showing the 
informal discriminatory criteria that infiltrate formal egalitarian 
criteria in bureaucratic recruitment. Introduces comparative figures 
on social origins of professionals 1910 and 1940. 

Hartenstein, W., K. Liepelt, G. Schubert, "Die Septemberdemokratie." 
Die neue Gesellschaft, V (Jan.-Feb.,1958), 3-14. Analysis of the 
sociology of the Bundestag election of 1957. 

Howard, M., ed. Soldi vernments; Ni 

j London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1957. 


Kecskemeti, P. Strategic Surrender. Reviewed in this issue.. 

Keith-Lucas, A. Decisions about People in Need. Reviewed in this issue. 

Klapper, J. T., "What We Know About the Effects of Mass Communicatioz 
The Brink of Hope." Pub, Opin, @,, XXI (Winter '57-'58), 453-474. 
Reviews mass communication studies using a "situational" or "phen- 
omenalistic" approach to the interpretation of their results. 


Kornhauser, A., ed. Problems of Power in American Democracy. Re- 
viewed in this issue. , 


Lavau, G. E., "Définition du parti politique." Esprit, XXVI (Jan. ,1958), 

43-75, A broad disquisition on nature and operations of parties, es- 
pecially revolutionary parties, in the French setting, written in the 
traditional French manner. 

Lieber, H. J., "Kritisches zur Meinungsforschung." Die neve Gesell- 
schaft, IV (July,1957), 251-58. Uses, limitations, and responsibilitie 
of opinion research. 

Likert, R. andS.P. Hayes, Jr.,eds. Some Applications of Behavioural 

Paris: UNESCO, 1957. Reports of meetings held by Foun- 
dation for Research on Human Behavior; each chapter isa fusion of 
behavioral research results, experience of business and other organi- 
zations with the problems on which research bears, and joint estimate 

of os! of the research findings to such problems. 

March, J. C., "Party Legislative Representation as a Function of Elec- 
tion Results." Pub, Opin. @., XXI (Winter'57-'58), 521-42. Attempt 
to — fit of "cube law" to relationship of aggregate votes and seats 
gained. 

McClosky, H., "Conservatism and Personality." Amer. Pol, Sci. R., LI 
(Mar. , 1958), 27-45. Report of research using scale technique to as- 
sociate personality variables with conservative attitudes and finding 
conservative "psychologically timid, distrustful of differences and of 
whatever he cannot understand." 
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McGovern, W. M. and D. S. Collier. Radicals and Conservatives. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1958. Examination of differing positions of "conservative 


je- liberals" and "radical liberals" concerning nature of man, ethical 
foundations and natural law, ideal form of gov't., purpose of state. 
m@,— Meisel, J. H. The Myth of the Ruling Class. Reviewed in this issue. 
sand@ Miller, D. C., "Industry and Community Power Structure: A Comparative 
Study of an American and an English City." Amer, Soc, R,, XXII 
ie 7 , 1958), 9-15. Comparison by sociometric choices of 2 new cities 
1 Pacific, 1 English) with Southern city, studied by F. Hunter, to 
~~ test theory that businessmen are key influentials. Finding is that they 
are predominate influence in U.S. cities but not in English, where 
trict civic, school, and labor leaders are found in top ranks, with fewer 
the- businessmen. 
Nelson, H. L., ed., “Articles on Mass Communications in Magazines of 
\naly- the U.S.A.--A Selected Annotated Bibliography, Oct.-Dec.,1957." 
— Journalism @., XXXV (Winter'58), 106-13. PROD readers are re- 
ns minded of the occasional relevance of this bibliography. 
ts’ Nixon, R. B., "Journalism Research Around the World." ; 
nd XXXV (Winter'58), 3-14. How the press in numerous countries is be- 
‘ ginning to use research. 
. Orlans, H., etal, Research Expenditures oundations and Other Non- 
ig the Profit tituti 3 . Wash.: Nat'l. Sci. Found., 1 : 
in Penn, W.S., Jr., "Marketing Research." J, of Marketing, XXII (Apr., 
yures 1958), 420-44. Comprehensive momay ey of books and articles on 
market research. PROD will carry this reference only once, as a re- 
He." minder to those who may venture toward marketing problems. 
he Prothro, J. W., etal,, "Two-Party Voting in the South." Amer, Pol, 
Sci, R., Lil (Mar.,1958), 131-39. Finds voting for Eisenhower in 
filitar the South was not random but related to socio-economic issue, party 
sen and migration factors, thus making Republican support there more 
durable than if based on personality factors alone. 
ssue, § Roper, E. B. You and Your Leaders; Their Actions and Your Reactions, 
icatior 1936-1956. N.Y.: Morrow, 1958. Results of public opinion surveys 
474. pertaining to nine contemporary political leaders in the U.S. at the 
phen- height of their activities and commentary on the reactions. 
Schier, R. F., "Political Fund Raising and the Small Contributor: A Case 
Re- Study." Western Pol, @., XI (Mar.,1958), 104-12. Description of 
successful mass solicitation in Lancaster County, Pa. Still only 10% 
1958), of the local party's budget was obtained. 
es- Schmidhauser , J. R., "The Political Behavior of Older Persons: A Dis- 
: the cussion of Some Frontiers in Research." Western Pol, @., XI (Mar., 
1958), 113-24. Summary of evidence, mostly from surveys. Studies 
211- of social setting of politics of the aged needed. 
“bilities Schulze, R. O., "The Role of Economic Dominants in Community Power 
Structure." Amer, Soc, R., XXIII (Feb. ,1958), 3-9. Shows "no neat, 
ira] constant, and direct relationship between power as a potential for 
Four- determinative action, and oust as determinative action, itself." A 
ion of Midwest industrial city of 0,000. Historical trend shows withdrawal 
organi of economic dominants from active and overt participation in the public 
stimate life of Cibola." 
Simon, H. A. Models of Man, Social and Rational. N.Y.: Wiley, 1957. 
Elec- __Mathematical essays on rational human behavior in a social setting. 
ttempt Smith, M. B., "Opinions, Personality and Political Behavior." 
nd seats , , LII (Mar.,1958), 1-17. Describes research that seeks 
to find "what kinds of functions do opinions serve in the economy of 
R, personality." 
7 as- Sondermann, F. A., "Sociology and the Study of International Relations." 
nding Soc. and Social Research, XLII (Mar. ,1958), 249-55. Elementary de- 
s and of 64, 6rintion of relations between the two fields. 


, W., "New York's Third Party Voters." Pub, Opin, @., XXI (Win- 
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ter'57-'58), 548-51. Study of American Labor and Liberal Parties St 
1941-1945 revealing that their vote was ethnic rather than economic. = 


Spitz, D., "Power and 


ersonality." Amer. Pol, Sci. R., (Mar., 


1958), 84-97. Maintains that democracy is properly concerned with 
accomodating rather than discriminating political types such as the 
authoritarian and democratic, and with insuring that the holder of 


power, whatever his personality type, be held responsible for actions. 
., "Interessenverbénde und Parteien." t 
(#4, 1957), 587-605. Interest groups embody an antagonistic social 
system of differing group interests which must be controlled in a man- 
ner consistent with an alert public opinion. 


Straetz, A. PR Politics in Cincinnati; Thirty-Two Years of City Govern 
Proportional Representation. N.Y.: N.Y.U. Press, 
1 . Racial hostility, claims the author, is the reason for the over- 
throw of proportional representation in Cincinnati. Shows how method 
of preferential voting and wider representation operated there. 

Triska, J. F., "Model for Study of Soviet Foreign Policy." Amer, Pol, 
Sci. R., LII (Mar.,1958), 64-83. Proposes studying Soviet foreign 
policy in terms of a model based on Soviet concept of military doc- 
trine, ideology, strategy, operation directions, tactics, propaganda. 


Stammer, O 


Wilensky, H. L. and C. N. Lebeaux. 


ift, Ix 


tri | 


N.Y.: Russell Sage Found., 1958. Perceptive study of effect of in- r 


dustrialization upon society: the individual, the family, problems of a 
labor supply, specialization and urbanism. 


Wood, R. C., "Metropolitan Government, 1975: An Extrapolation of tc 


Trends." i 


, LO (Mar.,1958), 108-22. Presents ; = 


views of sociologists, planners, —— concerning future of 


metropolitan areas; urges that value o 


arge cities not be overlooked. 


16. REVIEWS: Decisions about People in Need | © 


‘ Alan Keith- Lucas al 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957) a 

There are millions of individ- and the three possible responses Ww 
uals dependent upon governments of government, "submission to tl 
for all or part of their support; control, anticipation of reaction, of 
each day a multitude of adminis- and voluntary adherence." Hav- gt 
trative decisions are made which ing used this framework to or- la 
affect their rights, welfare, and ganize the extensive material on ff ‘ 


day-to-day existence. Who an- 
swers these needs, who makes the 
decisions, and on what criteria 
are they made? Alan Keith-Lucas 
has concerned himself with these 
problems and has done an out- 
standing job of evaluating them. 


Beginning with "The Case of 
Ed and Sarah Lee," he quickly 
turns to the problem of responsive- 
ness: to what rules or principles 
should government be responsive? 
He intensively and critically analy- 
zes the three values to which gov- 
ernment might respond, "the will 
of the people, however expressed, 
the truths of science, and the 


moral order, however formulated," 
4 


welfare theory, he Considers 
"The Answers in Practice," the 
criteria of decisions made in the 
Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
grams of two southern states. 


In the final chapter some solu- 
tions are suggested, concluding 
that "in any group of decisions 
there both is and ought to be some} °f 
responsiveness to all three of the § di 
values considered in this study," f 
and that the most important criter$ 
ion is that of morality. This is it-— Po 
self a moral decision of sorts. 


The book is well researched, 
well presented; recommended to th 
gamut from welfare administrators 
to political researchers. --T.G. 
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Strategic Surrender: The Politics of Victory and Defeat 


Paul Kecskemeti 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958) 


Strategic Surrender by Paul 


Kecskemeti, a philosopher and 
student of politics, is a RAND 
Corporation study and, like many 
of those excellent studies, is con- 
cerned with strategic aspects of 
military matters. Part One, deal- 
ing with general strategic consid- 
erations, treats surrender as both 
a military and a political concept. 
It distinguishes between total and 
nontotal wars, problems of rout 
and attrition, and tactical and stra- 
tegic surrender. Dr. Kecskemeti 
points out that even routed foes 
retain residual bargaining power 
and that it is cheaper to negotiate 
the final stages of surrender than 
to carry matters to their ultimate 
military conclusions. 


Part Two consists of 4 case 
studies: the French surrender in 
1940, the Italian surrender in 
1943, and the German and Japan- 
ese surrenders in 1945. Dr. Kecs- 
kemeti does an excellent job of an- 
alyzing the component factors 
which produced each decision. The 
stories are told with intelligence, 
with an understanding of the sub- 
tleties as well as the gross aspects 
of the events, and with a firm 
grounding in source materials. Re- 
lating concrete studies to general 
theoretical principles is always a 


difficult task and can never be 
carried off with complete suc- 
cess. There are always too many 
complicating parameters. But 
Kecskemeti makes an excellent ef- 
fort. 


Part Three deals with the 
general principles of unconditional 
surrender and analyzes the falla- 
cies of the doctrine. Kecskemeti 
disposes of the myth that uncondi- 
tional surrender lengthened World 
War II, but shows that the doc- 
trine was based on the mistaken 
notion that Germany and Japan 
would be the most dangerous post- 
war nations. 


Part Four analyzes the role 
of surrender in future wars--in 
particular, the problems of nucle- 
ar strategy and limited war. Al- 
though Kecskemeti's analysis is 
not rigorous (and therefore his 
conclusions not demonstrable in 
his own terms), it seems sounder 
than the analyses of most of the « 
better-known writers. Kecskemeti 
points out the important lesson 
that large stake conflicts are un- 
likely in a nuclear age and that ° 
conflicts for small stakes are most 
likely to arise from some minor 
fait accompli by a great state. 

--Morton A. Kaplan 


Problems of Power in American Democracy 


Arthur Kornhauser, Ed. 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1957) 


This is an excellent collection 
ofessays. The points of view are 
disparate; the aspects of the struc- 
ture and implications of power vary 


§ from author to author; but it is 


power that the title claims as a 
focus, and the claim is fully met. 


The list of contributors and 
gssays commends itself. Robert 
Lynd writes of "Power in American 
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Society as Resource and Problem." 
Harold Lasswell considers "Polit- 
ical Power and Democratic Val- 
ues." A.H. Maslow examines 
"Power Relationships and Pat- 
terns of Personal Development." 
C. Wright Mills returns to an 
analysis of "The Power Elite: 
Military, Economic and Political." 
Arthur Kornhauser writes the con- 
cluding essay on "Power Relation- 
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ships and the Role of the Social 
Scientist." 


The essays were originally 
delivered as lectures in the fifth 
annual series of the Leo M. 
Franklin Memorial Lectures at 
Wayne State. The full flavor of 
the oral lecture, with its ease 
of style and flow of thought, is 
preserved intact. The discussions 
and replies which follow each es- 
say are generally pointed and rel- 
evant. The authors, without ex- 
ception, know how to think well, 


they know their subject matter, 
and they know how to tell the rest 
of us just what they think. 


It has become fashionable to 
dismiss a serious concern with 
concentrations of power as a form 
of paranoia or an excessively 
conspiratorial theory of society. 
But when five first-rate men of 
different perspectives express 
that common interest in a strong 
collective effort we may well pay 
attention. 

--Melvin M. Tumin 


The Myth of the Ruling Class: 


Gaetano Mosca and the Flite 


James H. Meisel 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1958) 


Professor Meisel's work is 
excellent. A good man has writ- 
ten ona great man. Meisel's 
purpose was to peer behind the 
scientific curtain of the theory of 
the ruling class. He neither 
peered nor peeked. He just tore 
the curtain away. But the book is 
scarcely disquieting; in fact it is 
a work of criticism that paves the 
way not merely for further inves- 
tigation of the theory of the elites, 
but of all political processes. It 
makes no effort at "constructive" 
criticism. After all, criticism 
cannot be constructive or destruc- 
tive; it can be either honest or 
dishonest. So there is nothing 
unctuous about this work, which 
is to be considered among the 
most important contributions to 


political theory of recent years. 


A striking result of Meisel's 
honesty is that Mosca comes out 
of his gruelling analysis a far 
greater figure than the Mosca 
whom American students have 
learned to guess about from the 
few materials at their disposal; 
he emerges as the truly great man 
he was. This book by doing criti- 
cal justice to the theory, does 
justice also to its creator; it show: 
him in his majestic size and mani- 
fold complexity. 


The book is well written and 
offers the reader a pleasurable 
time: good prose, good plot, and, 
at the head of the cast, an astound- 
ing, fascinating character.--R.5. 


17. EDITORIAL: Congress and the 
Support of Behavioral Science 


Fifteen social and medical 
scientists ask for "National Sup- 
port for Behavioral Science" in 
a manifesto of February 8, sum- 


marized in this issue of PROD. 
Let us ignore the kinds of re- 
search recommended for support, 
although there is much to rumi- 
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nate on in that regard. Rather, 
let two structural recommenda- 
tions or implications be consid- 
ered. First, without even a deep 
breath, our distinguished col- 
leagues leaped abcard the ship of 
state. Apparently no one is respon- 
sible these days for inquiring 
whether an activity should be add- 
ed to the great many already en- 
gaged in by government. They did 
not ask questions of means. They 
seemed prematurely committed to 
national support of the behavioral 
sciences, although numerous and 
grave objections can be raised 
against governmental support of 
science, particularly social sci- 
ence, 


In the second place, it probab- 
ly did not occur to our colleagues, 
no one of whom is a political sci- 
entist, that the specific mode of 
governing the proposed new re- 
search was in itself a most impor- 
tant problem. The implications are 
that science, if it is going to be 
state-supported, can only be or- 
ganized within the executive 
branch of government. Though this 
may be true with respect to many 
kinds of science, it is less true 
the broader, more abstract, and 
more searching the scientific 


certain needed types of political 
and administrative research. 
What is more, there would be 
less suspicion vented upon the re- 
search programs if the Congress 
were their creator. The Library 
of Congress and the Legislative 
Reference Service are two exist- 
ing research instrumentalities of 
Congress. A National Institute of 
Social Science might be fitted 
readily into an autonomous rela- 
tion with these and Congress. 


An Institute related to Con- 
gress might provide greater free- 
dom from the dangers of statism 
as science becomes bureaucrat- 
ized. Also social science might 
be less narrowly pursued if it 
were associated with the highest 
general legislative bodies of the 
government. Although Congress 
may often seem to us to be dis- 
appointingly cold toward factual 
investigation and systematic a- 
nalysis of human problems, we 
should not forego any and all at- 
tempts to change this condition. 
In the long perspective of Ameri- 
can government, it is better to . 
have one Congressman request , 
and vote support for a study of 
social problems than to have ten 
minor executives of the adminis- 


at mani work, whether in the natural or tration support such study. Al-, 

criti- § the behavioral sciences. though social scientists might 

y al feel more assured and secure 
sho 


It is the editor's opinion that 
the behavioral sciences, except 
for bread-and-butter research, 
should not be joined to the execu- 
tive branch of the government, but 
ought to be an appendage of Con- 
gress. There is ultimately less 
political ~e in such an ar- 
rangement. There is great con- 
trol of expenditures and program. 
There is greater expression of 
the needs of the local academic in- 
Stitutions of this large country. 
There is room for more deviant 


hypotheses and research personnel. 


There is greater sympathy for 


tucked away in the nooks and cran- 
nies of the National Science Foun- 
dation, they would develop 
stronger wills, keener senses 

of the important hypotheses, and 
more vivid imaginations if they 
worked a little nearer to the 
legislative halls. If national sup- 
port of social research is defend- 
ed ultimately because the "na- 
tional interest" is served by such 
research, then Congress rather 
than an administrative agency 
should be best disposed to define 
the interest and govern the re- 
search. 


QD. 
e- 
ipport, 
umi- 
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Oyrcanization 
POST OFFICE BOX 294 AND 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY ESIGN 


P is an informal, independent, bi- 
monthly newsletter. It collects and cir- 
culates ideas about researches that 
might advance man's knowledge of polit- 
ical behavior. PROD seeks to 


Ease communications among 
scholars. 

Put new theories before the 
field. 

Make political theory more 
operational. 

Accommodate to political study 
the tools of other disciplines. 

Promote greater consensus on 
the Subjects and priorities 
of study. 

Improve political research 
design. 

Raise the level of theses and 
dissertations. 


PROD is more a free expression of what 
may be promising inquiries than it isa 
medium for elaborate designs or reports 
of completed work. "To ask what we know 
and know what we ask" is its motto. 
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